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FOUNDER'S  DAY 

We  were  fortuiiato  this  year  in  having 
with  us  for  our  Founder's  Day  address  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Maddry,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Missions,  Baptist 
State  Convention.  The  theme  of  Dr.  Mad- 
dry's  address  was,  "The  Place  of  the  Col- 
lege Woman  in  Rural  Uplift."  We  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  print  this  address  in  order 
that   all   may   enjoy   it: 

THE  PLACE  OF  THE  COLLEGE 
WOMAN  IN  RURAL  UPLIFT 
Some  one  has  said  that  the  faith  of 
Columbus  in  the  existence  of  a  New  World 
was  so  strong  and  compelling,  that  if  there 
had  been  no  new  world  to  discover,  the  Al- 
mighty would  have  created  one  in  response 
to  his  ardent  faith  and  implicit  trust. 
Ninety-seven  years  after  the  State  provided 
for  tlie  education  of  her  sons  in  a  Univer- 
sity, in  response  to  the  matchless  vision  and 
creative  faith  of  Charles  Duncan  Mclver,  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  founded  and 
established  this  College  for  the  education 
and  training  of  their  daughters.  Truly  this 
College  is  the  child  of  his  big  heart  and 
brain,  and  the  product  of  his  indomitable 
will.  He  had  an  abiding  and  unquenchable 
faith  in  the  masses  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
He  believed  in  the  common  people,  and  was 
a  wonderful,  far-sighted  prophet  of  a  uew 
■  day  in  education  in  North  Carolina.  His 
ideal  was  the  education  of  all  the  people, 
and  his  faith  in  them  was  rewarded  in  see- 
ing this  great  College  on  its  way  to  a 
glorious  destiny.  Truly,  he  rests  from  liis 
labors  and  his  works  do  follow  him. 

This  College  is  forever  stamped  with  the 
mighty  impress  of  his  great  life  and  her 
daughters  will  always  show  fortli  in  the 
needy  and  waste  places  of  the  State  his  pas- 
sion and  spirit  to  bless  and  inspire  and  lift 
up.  How  this  College  is  undergirded  by  all 
that  is  best  in  a  mighty  and  glorious  past ; 
inspired  and  thrilled  by  the  strength  and 
opportunity  of  a  challenging  present,  and 
enthralled  and  enraptured  by  the  prophecy 
and  promise  of  a  more  glorious  future! 

The  achievement  of  the  past  is  but  a  pro- 
phecy and  an  earnest  of  the  future.  Today 
you  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  growth  and 
expansion  and  enlargement  that  will,  in  a 
measure,  atone  for  the  neglect  and  waiting 
of  a  century.  I  remember  so  well  the  text 
of  the  sermon  preached  at  the  funeral  of 
Dr.  Melver :  "So  Moses,  the  servant  of  the 
Lord,  died  there  in  the  land  of  Moab,  accord- 
ing to  the  word  of  the  Lord ;  his  eye  was  not 
dim  nor  his  natural  force  abated. ' '  It 
seems  today  as  if  it  were  prophetic.  For 
we  read  the  next  verse:  "And  Joshua,  the 
son  of  Nun,  was  full  of  the  spirit  of  wis- 
dom; for  Moses  had  laid  his  hands  upon 
him  and  the  children  of  Israel  barkened  un- 
to him,  and  did  as  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses."  And  surely,  if  we  believe  in  the 
guiding  hand  of  God  Almighty  in  the  affairs 
of  man,  we  believe  that  Julius  I.  Foust  was 
chosen    of    God,    raised    up,    and    divinely 


anointed  for  carrying  on  the  great  work  so 
well  begun  by  Charles  Duncan  Mclver. 
The  workers  die  but  the  work  goes  on  and 
God  raises  up  other  men  to  stand  before 
Him  and  lead  His  people.  The  mantle  of 
Elijah  falls  upon  Elisha.  By  inheritance 
and  environment,  as  well  as  by  education  and 
training,  the  President  of  this  College  was 
fitted  to  lead  the  womanhood  of  North  Car- 
olina to  a  great  destiny  and  bring  the  Col- 
lege to  this  epoch-making  hour.  As  we 
pause  today  to  honor  the  memory  of  our 
great  founder,  we  would  also  undergird 
with  our  love  and  sympathy  and  co-operation 
our  great  builder. 

What  an  inheritance  is  yours!  \Vhen  I 
entered  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in 
1898,  Dr.  E.  A.  Alderman,  President  of  the 
University,  made  a  speech  in  the  chapel  that 
I  have  never  forgotten.  The  gist  of  his 
speech  was  this:  "Young  gentlemen,  you 
are  picked  young  men,  a  chosen  few,  one 
out  of  ten  thousand  in  North  Carolina." 
So  too,  I  would  say  to  you  today:  You  are 
picked  young  women,  one  out  of  ten  thou- 
sand, who  long  for  your  opportunities  and 
privileges  in  this  great  Institution.  There 
are  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  left 
behind,  who  with  yearjiings  inexpressible 
and  unutterable,  would  be  here  today  if 
they  could. 

With    every    recurring    September,    there 
are  tragedies   being  enacted  aU  over  North 
Carolina,   as   the  chosen  few  pack  their  trunks 
and  go  away  to  college;  while  many  just  as 
iiright  and  altogether  as  worthy  are  left  at 
home   to    skimp    and    save    and    deny   them- 
^^elves   that    others   may    have    opportunities 
and  privileges  they  will  never  know  or  en- 
joy.    I  wish  you  could  see  some  of  the  ap- 
peals  that    come   to   me    in   my    work,    beg- 
ging for  an  opportunity  to  go  to  school  and 
college.     How    my    heart    goes    out    to    that 
great   number   who   want   to  be   here   today, 
but   it   is   denied   them.     Tney   are    doomed, 
like  imprisoned  birds,  to  beat  out  their  lives 
against   the   bars   of   adverse   circumstances. 
What  a  mighty  challenging  hour  in  which 
you  live!      Some  one  remarked  recently  that 
it  cost  so  much  more  to  live  today  than  in 
the   good   old   days'  of   yore,   and  the   reply 
was:   "Yes,  but  it  is  aorth  more."     Surely 
we  live  in  the  greatest  hour  of  the  world's 
history.     ' '  We  are  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages, 
in  the  foremost  files  of  time."     As  a  small 
lioy,  I  used  to  sit  enraptured  and  entranced 
us  I  heard  the   older  men  tell   of  the   days 
6f     '61- '65    and    of    the    part    they    played 
therein.     Surely  it  would  have  been  great  to 
have  lived  in  those  days.     But  it   has  been 
given  you  to  live   in  a   greater   day.     Since 
1914:    you    have    lived    one    hundred    years. 
Y'ou  have  seen  changes  and  events  come  to 
pass  and  movements  culminate  that   usually 
take    one    hundred    years    to    bring    about. 
You    have    seen    some    of    earth's   mightiest 
empires  and  kingdoms  cast  down  and  thrown 
on  the  scrap  heap  of  the  nations  that  have 
gone  before,  and  new  nations  and  republics 
arise  out   of  the  ruins  thereof.       You   have 


witnessed  the  coming  together  of  the  results 
of  centuries  of  struggle  and  effort  and  suffer- 
ing and  sacrifice  as  the  race  climbed  up. 
What  a  mighty,  prophetic  hour  to  which  we 
have  come  as  a  people  and  you,  chosen  of 
diestiny,  high  favored  of  the  Lord,  inheritors 
of  a  romantic  and  glorious  past;  hand- 
maidens of  all  that's  best  for  yourselves, 
the  state  and  the  nation — may  you  realize 
how  great  is  your  inheritance  today! 

"We  are  living,  we  are  dwelling 
In  a  grand  and  awful  time. 
In  an  age  on  ages  telling 
To  be  living  is  sublime." 
Science  tells  us  that  like  propagates  like. 
If  you  would  be  true  to  the  memory  of  your 
founder   you   must    go    forth   possessed   and 
dominated  by  his  spirit.     If  you   would   Ije 
his  true  disciples  you  must  be  gripped  and 
held  mastered  by  his  ideal   and   vision   and 
purpose. 

The  supreme  need  of  the  hour  is  vision  or 
ideals,  and  vision  is  but  another  name  for 
ideal.  Ideal  is  but  the  eyesight  of  the  soul. 
"Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people 
perish. ' '  Oh,  the  tragedy  of  physical  blind- 
ness; and  yet  there  is  a  blindness  even 
more  tragic  and  that  is  the  blindness  of  the 
soul— the  lack  of  ideals.  The  difference  be- 
tween success  and  failure  lies  just  here;  it 
is  the  lack  of  ability  to  see.  Ideals  make  us 
what  we  are. 

As  you  face  out  today  there  ought  to  be 
three  things  eharaeteiistie  of  your  ideal: 
First  there  ought  to  be  a  holy  discontent 
with  all  past  attainment.  Y'ou  may  have 
won  great  success  in  high  school  or  in  your 
studies  elsewhere,  and  you  may  have  come 
to  this  place  with  a  feeling  of  having  at- 
tained. No,  there  ought  to  possess  you  a 
holy,  abiding  discontent  with  all  past 
achievements. 

Then  too,  there  ought  to  be  the  resolute 
seizure  of  the  very  highest  possible  ideal  for 
yourself.  If  your  ideal  is  lofty,  your  action 
will  be  noble.  Forever  it  is  the  high  thought 
of  things  that  turns  the  thought  into  the 
highest  fact  of  things.  Evermore  it  is  high 
thought  that  is  the  inspiration  and  energy 
of  high  deeds.  Beyond  every  great  achieve- 
ment and  deed,  there  hovered  the  high  ideal. 
Great  men  have  wrought  so  well  because  they 
have  thought  so  high.  Therefore,  "hitch 
your  wagon  to  a  star."  Lift  up  your  eyes 
unto  the  hills.  Lay  hold  of  the  highest  pos- 
sible ideal. 

Then  the  third  chai-act  eristic  of  your 
idealism  is  this:  Begin  at  once,  today,  to 
turn  the  high  ideal  into  the  actual.  Here 
is  where  many  fail;  many  have  high  ideals, 
many  dream  dreams  and  see  visions,  but 
they  fail  when  it  comes  to  translating  the 
ideal  into  actual  terms  of  service  and 
reality.  The  secret  of_  every  great  life  is 
the  ability  to  body  forth  in  terms  of  prac- 
tical accomplishment  and  concrete  service 
the  ideals  and  dreams  and  visions  of  life's 
holier  hours.  Wordsworth's  poem  of  Laod- 
mia  is  the  story  of  the  taking  of  Troy  by 
the    Grecian    heroes."    The    oracle    had    said 
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that  tlie  gates  of  Troy  would  open  for 
victory  to  the  Grefian  hosts  if  the  chief 
of  the  Grecian  ship  that  should  first  touch 
the  sands  of  Troy  should  give  up  his  life. 
The  husband  of  Ijaodmia  is  the  Grecian  chief 
who  is  the  first  to  land  and  pour  out  his 
heart's  blood  that  the  gates  of  Troy  might 
open  to  his  virtorious  countrymen.  The 
^ods  permit  him  to  come  back  to  this  world 
and  he  is  reciting  to  his  wife  how  he  pur- 
posed to  do  the  great  deed,  but  how  for 
love  of  her  and  love  of  self  he  was  ready 
to  draw  back — on  the  verge  of  doing  it  and 
then  slirinking  back.  And  in  two  lines, 
Wordsworth  sums  up  the  secret  of  every 
noble  life: 

' '  Old  frailties  then  recurred,  but   lofty 
thought, 
In   act   embodied,    my   deliverance 
wl'ought. ' ' 
That    is    the    supreme    task    for    each    one 
of  us;  besin  at  once  to  turn  the  ideal  into 
the  actuality! 

And  this  leads  me  into  the  heart  of  my 
message.  Wliat  is  the  place  of  the  college 
woman  in  rural  uplift?  What  can  she  do 
to  make  life  better,  more  worth  while  in 
rural   North   Carolina? 

To  get  a  better  setting  for  our  theme, 
let  us  take  a  hasty  review  of  the  trend  of 
affairs  in  North  Carolina  today. 

Ten  years  ago  85  percent  of  the  people 
of  North  Carolina  lived  in  the  country,  while 
the  census  of  1920  shows  that  SO. 8  percent 
of  the  people  of  the  State  live  in  the 
country;  while  10.2  percent  live  in  cities. 
The  trend  of  population  is  unmistakably 
toward  the  town  and  city.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  the  majority 
of  the  people  live  in  the  cities. 

And  these  things  spell  for  us  a  grave  peril. 
The  history  of  the  nations  of  antiquity  shows 
that  as  the  cities  grew  and  waxed  great,  the 
country  districts  waned  and  languished, 
and  .iust  in  tlie  same  proportion  the  nations 
decayed.  When  Rome 's  population  lived 
in  the  country  districts,  Rome  became  the 
mistress  of  the  civilized  world.  But  when 
Rome 's  population  flocked  to  the  city  and 
left  the  country  districts  to  be  cultivated 
by  the  ignorant  and,  irresponsible,  Roman 
virtue  and  manhood  and  womanhood  decay- 
ed, the  foundations  of  the  home  were  under- 
mined, and  Rome  fell  before  the  march  of 
the  wild  and  uncouth  hordes  from  the 
North.  And  let  us  not  forget  that  it  Was 
these  same  wild  men  from  the  waste  country 
districts  of  tlie  North  who  took  up  all  that 
was  best  in  Roman  civilization  and  Roman 
law  and  order  ajid  trausmitt<;d  it  to  the 
western  world.  It  will  be  a  dii'eful  day  for 
North  Carolina  when  the  virtue  and  sterling 
manhood  of  our  country  districts  flow  into 
the  towns  and  cities.  The  old  myth  of 
Antaeus  was  not  all  mytli.  There  was  a 
great  truth  embodied  in  it.  Antaeus  was 
invincible  as  long  as  he  remained  in  con- 
tact witli  mother  earth,  but  when  the  con- 
tact was  broken,  his  power  and  strength 
wore  gone.  Hercules,  learning  the  secret  of 
his  power,  bore  him  nloft  and  crushed  him 
in  mid-air.  Rear  the  men  and  women  of 
North  Carolina  in  the  country,  in  close  con- 
tact with  nature  and  nature's  God,  let  them 
feel  the  responsive  heart-throb  and  pulse- 
beat  of  mother  nature,  and  they  too,  will  lie 
invincible.  War  and  famine  and  postilcnco 
may  sweep  over  her,   but  she  will   arise  out 


of  the  ruin  and  desolation  to  rebuild  a  more 
glorious  commonwealth;  social  upheavals 
and  poUtieal  revolutions  may  all  but  en- 
gulf her,  but  she  will  right  herself  and  press 
on  to  nobler  achievements.  There  is  a 
physical  and  intellectual  and  spiritual 
strength  which  comes  from  close  touch  and 
silent  communion  with  nature  that  can  be 
derived  from  no  other  source.  There  is  an 
educative  power  in  daily  contact  and  com- 
panionship with  rocks  and  trees,  hills  and 
dales,  mountain  and  valley,  fowl  and  cattle, 
that  can  never  be  obtained  in  town  or  city. 
'  *  God  made  the  country,  man  made  the 
the  town. ' ' 

The  history  of  civilization  plainly  declares 
that  the  greatest  calamity  and  evil  that  can 
befall  any  land  is  the  deterioration  and 
destruction  of  the  population  in  the  country. 
If  in  the  mad  rush  for  material  gain,  and 
the  lust  for  pleasure  and  luxurj',  the  native 
population  of  North  Carolina  deserts  the 
country  districts  and  flocks  to  the  towns  and 
cities,  the  very  foundation  of  our  civilization 
will  be  endangered.  And  let  us  never  for- 
get that  with  the  growth  of  the  city  come 
forms  of  vice  and  degradation  never 
dreamed  of  in  the  country  districts.  In  our 
cities  iu  America,  defiant  blasphemies,  cruel 
and  unspeakable  slavery,  commercial  tyran- 
nies, hard  and  cruel-hearted  devotion  to 
mammon,  lust  fouler  and  more  unclean  than 
ever  cursed  Sodom  of  old,  fatten  and  pros- 
per. Nowhere  else  in  all  the  world  do  you 
find  such  contrasts  in  extreme  and  wretched 
poverty  and  vulgar  and  opulent  wealth. 

Already  in  some  of  the  great  cities  of 
America  we  have  witnessed  the  breaking 
down  of  democracy  and  have  seen  the  first 
wave  of  anarchistic  socialism  sweeping  away 
the  foundation  like  a  devastating  flood.  One 
of  the  most  threatening  features  of  the 
growth  of  towns  and  cities  is  the  destruction 
of  the  home.  The  three  great  roots  of  our 
moral  life  are  the  home  and  the  school  and 
the  church,  and  none  of  these  institutions 
are  keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  city 
in  its  materialism  and  degradation. 

In  the  city,  homes  are  disappearing  at 
both  extremes,  among  the  poor  and  tlie  rich. 
The  rich  have  substituted  the  club  and  the 
fashionable  hotel  for  the  home.  They  flit 
hither  and  thither  from  one  summer  resort 
to  another,  and  from  one  pleasure  ground 
to  another.  And  this  destruction  of  the 
liome,  which  always  comes  with  the  growtli 
of  the  towns  and  cities,  is  one  of  the  darkest 
and  gravest  perils  confronting  American 
institutions  today.  Let  us  of  the  South, 
\vhere  the  home  and  the  church  are  yet  held 
in  reverence  and  respect,  see  to  it  that  none 
of  the  dangers  and  evils  secure  foothold 
within  our  borders. 

I.  In  The  Home 
If  eighty  percent  of  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  live  in  the  country,  the  country 
home  is  the  mightiest  factor  in  the  weal  or 
woe  of  the  life  of  the  State.  When  we 
remember  that  there  are  (i3,48"  white,  and 
.•jSiOl?  negro  tenant  farmer.^  in  the  State, 
our  problem  of  the  rural  home  is  seen  to  be 
oven  more  difficult.  The  t'uiversity  News 
liOtter  is  authority  for  the  statement  that, 
counting  five  to  each  family,  there  are  Sl.^i,- 
000  white  tenants  and  250,000  negro  ten- 
ants in  the  State.  The  same  authoritv  de- 
clares that  .•!00,000  of  our  touaut  farmers, 
including   their    families,    move   overv   vear. 


These  tenants  are  largely  of  the  cropper 
class  and  present  our  greatest  problem  in 
education,  our  greatest  liability  in  social 
and  religious  uplift,  and  our  greatest  men- 
ace in  the  fight  against  disease  and  a  high 
death  rate.  This  moring,  shifting  tenant 
class  is  largely  the  victim  of  our  civilization. 
They  are  the  results  of  our  ruinous  system 
of  farming,  sacrificing  everything  for  the 
sake  of  money  crops,  cotton  and  tobacco. 

The  houses  in  which  many  of  these  tenants 
live  are  hovels,  unworthy  of  the  name 
home.  There  are  many  beautiful,  attrac- 
tive, convenient,  well-ordered  homes  in 
North  Carolina,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
many  of  the  homes  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts of  our  State  are  ugly  and  unattractive. 
poorly  lighted,  and  poorly  ventilated.  Im- 
proved farm  practice  in  North  Carolina  is 
making  greater  progress  than  improved 
home-making.  One  of  the  things  that  at- 
tract the  country  boy  and  girl  to  the  town 
and  city  is  the  belief  that  they  will  have 
more  attractive  surroundings  and  conven- 
iences. The  same  influences  the  rural  house- 
wife also.  Many  farmers  in  North  Carolina 
are  spending  hundreds  and  even  thousands 
of  dollars  on  improved  farm  machinery  and 
better  conveniences  around  the  barn,  but  do 
nothing  to  make  the  farm  home  more  at- 
tractive and  comfortable  or  convenient.  A 
farm  institute  director  told  me  recently 
that  a  big  farmer  in  the  east  had  dug  a 
well  at  his  barn  and  put  in  a  pump  for  his 
own  ease  and  convenience  in  watering  his 
mules  and  stock,  while  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters had  to  carry  all  the  water  used  by  a 
large  family  for  all  domestic  purposes  from 
the  barn,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  yards. 
This  farmer  attended  a  farmers '  institute 
and  heard  a  lecture  on  the  improvements  of" 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  in  a  country 
home.  He  caught  the  idea.  As  soon  as 
the  crop  was  laid  by  he  took  his  farm  help 
and  in  less  than  one  day  had  sunk  a  well  and 
put  in  a  pump  hard  by  the  kitchen  porch 
where  the  wife  and  daughters  could  procure 
an  abundance  of  pure  water  with  the  great- 
est ease.  With  acres  to  build  on,  the  farm 
houses  are  often  narrow  at  the  base,  poorly 
proportioned,  placed  near  the  road  instead 
of  back  from  it,  or  under  the  hill  near  a 
spring.  Before  the  Civil  War  the  South 
had  a  stately,  simple,  well-proportioned  ar- 
chitecture of  its  own,  adapted  to  the  climate. 
Following  the  distressing  poverty  of  recon- 
struction, we  began  to  import  an  unadapt- 
ed  style  of  architecture  from  the  north, 
wholly  unsuited  to  our  climate  and  sur- 
roundings. 

Then  there  is  the  dread  monotonous 
round  of  hard,  irksome  household  drudgery 
in  the  country  home,  with  few  convonienoos 
or  labor-saving  devices.  The  average  farm- 
er will  provide  himself  with  all  kind  of 
labor-saving  devices  and  leave  his  wife  and 
daughters  to  get  on  with  the  cooking  and 
housekeeping  with  the  same  utensils  and 
conveniences  his  grandmother  used.  A  little 
thought  and  the  expenditure  of  a  few  dol- 
lars would  provide  some  simple  conveniences 
and  labor-saving  improvements  that  would 
mean  a  new  lease  on  life  for  a  tired,  over- 
worked housewife  and  mother.  They  tell 
us  that  farm  women  furnish  an  exccptionall.v 
large  number  of  the  inm.itcs  of  our  insane 
asylums  and  wv  are  not  surprised  when 
we  think  of  the  endless  monotony  and  the 
nerve-wrecking  routine   of  their  d-iilv   lives. 
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A  geutlenian  said  he  saw  a  tired  farmer 's 
wife  drop  into  a  !=eat,  holding  a  little  black 
pot  in  her  hand,  and  heard  her  exclaim: 
' '  I  have  half  a  iiiind  to  break  it  with  a 
hatchet.  I  've  cooked  rice  in  this  pot  every 
day  for  twenty-eight  years.  Its  makes 
nie  tired   and  sick  to   look  at  it!" 

The  average  country  home  and  its  sur- 
loundiuga  are  disgustingly  ugly.  We  are 
often  amazed  at  the  fine  type  of  woman- 
hood and  manliood  that  comes  from  some 
country  homes.  There  is  often  nothing  but 
sordid  ugliness  and  drab  monotony  where, 
with  a  little  vision  and  effort,  there  might 
be  beauty  and  restfulness  and  comfort. 
The  home  is  often  small  and  poorly  arranged. 
Sometimes  there  is  only  one  room  and  tliis 
without  win;lows  or  lights.  There  is  little 
opportunity  for  any  social  life  of  the  young 
I>eople,  and  often  the  whole  family,  father 
and  mother  and  growing  boys  and  girls, 
have  to  live,  eat  arid  sleep  all  together  in 
the   same   room. 

But  what  can  a  young  college  woman  do 
in  a  country  home  for  the  improvement  and 
beautifying  of  the  home?  Much  every  way. 
You  can  be  a  missionary  of  letter  things 
aird  an  inspirer  of  leaiity  in  a  thousand 
country  communities  in  North  Carolina.  To 
the  average  boy  or  girl  in  the  country,  a 
young  college  girl  is  a  heroine  and  a  won- 
derful woman.  Her  influence  is  boundless  if 
she  is  a  young  woman  of  tact  and  wisdom 
and  graciousness  and  charm  of  nramier. 
She  can  command  the  loyal  devotion  and 
unbounded  enthusiasm  of  every  boy  and 
girl  in  the  community.  Along  with  her 
charm  of  I'fe  and  manner,  if  she  is  a  young 
woman  with  an  uncommon  amount  of  com- 
mon sense,  she  can  accomplish  woniers.  The 
farmer  will  usually  do  what  the  "school 
marm"  wants,  backed  up  by  the  influence 
of  his  wife  and  daughters.  The  young  col- 
lege womc  n  of  North  Carolina  can  transform 
the  living  anl  home  conditions  of  the  State 
in  ten  years  if  they  will  only  set  them- 
selves to  do  it.  You  can  be  apostles  of 
beauty  anl  comfort  and  inspiration  to 
many  a  backward  community  in  North 
Carolina  if  you  will  only  give  yourself  to 
it  with  a  holy  passion  and  a  quenchless 
enthusiasm 

II.     The  Country  School 

One  of  the  great  conservators  of  our 
American  I'fe  is  the  public  school.  What 
can  a  voun'r  collepe  woman  do  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  DuMic  schools  in  North  Caro- 
lina? First,  let's  taV-e  a  hasty  view  of  the 
conditions  as  they  are  in  the  public  schools. 
We  have  made  great  progress  since  the  day 
when  the  preat  quartet,  Mclver,  Alderman, 
Joyner  and  Aycock,  began  their  holy  cru- 
sade for  t'le  education  of  the  masses.  The 
day  of  the  little  log  school  house  is  gone 
in  North  Carol'Tia.  In  many  nlaces  the  day 
of  the  consolidated  school  district,  the  splen- 
did building,  the  rural  graded  school,  the 
farm  life  school  has  come.  But  not  every- 
where. There  are  yet  many  backward, 
isolated  communities.  There  are  many 
overcrowded  one-teacher  schools  with  an 
ugly,  ill-suited,  inadequate  building.  We 
are  makin-^  or^at  progress  in  stanming  out 
illiteracy.  We  have  decreased  from  18.5  per- 
cent illiterfte  in  1910  to  13.1  percent  in 
1920.  The  nercent  of  illiterate  whites  has 
decreased  12.3  to  S.3,  of  illiterate  negroes 
from    31.9    to    24,5.      In    other    words,    the 


fight  against  illiteracy  in  North  Carolina  has 
been  one-third  won  in  ten  years.  The  bat- 
tle is  on  against  ignorance,  and  in  twenty 
years  more,  if  we  do  our  duty,  the  victory 
will  be  won. 

But  there  are  yet  many  disadvantages 
in  tlie  country  districts  that  must  be  over- 
come. Recently  Professor  Mabel  Carney, 
of  Columbia  University,  in  a  series  of  con- 
ferences witli  country  scnool  superinten- 
dents, pointed  out  some  of  these  difficulties 
ill  the  country  schools  that  must  be  over- 
come. 

' '  Almost  half  of  the  school  children  of 
the  United  States,  that  is  8,000,000,  attend- 
ed one  and  two-teacher  schools  in  buildings 
of  the  box  car  type.  Many  of  these  build- 
ings  are   neglected   beyond   description. 

"Their  school  term  averages  137  days 
a  year  as  against  187  days  a  year  for  city 
children.  The  average  daily  attendance 
for  city  school  children  is  80  percent,  while 
tor   country  children   it  is   65   percent. 

' '  All  this  is  greatly  complicated  by  tlie 
question  of  child  labor  on  the  farm.  It 
is  estimated  that  one  million  and  a  half 
of  country  children  are  engaged  in  farm 
labor  to  their  detriment  and  kept  out  of 
schools.  For  this  reason  illiteracy  is  twice 
as    gi'eat    in    rural    as    in    urban    territory. 

' '  The  country  boy  or  girl  is  getting  only 
about  one-half  the  teaching  ability,  less 
than  half  the  supervision  and  not  quite 
half  the  efficient  administration  of  school 
affairs  that  is  everywhere  accorded  tlie  more 
fortunate   city   child. 

' '  That  country  children  prosper  as  well 
as  they  do  is  due  more  largely  to  the 
wholesome  influence  of  the  average  coun- 
try home  than  to  any  advantage  gained  in 
the  one-teacher  school.  The  one-teacher 
school  is  an  archaic  institution  and  should 
be  abandoned  and  replaced  by  consolidation 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

' '  The  wisest  and  most  direct  solution  of 
our  national  country  life  problem  is  to  be 
attained  through  proper  attention  to  the 
rural  schools  of  the  country." 

The  teacher  in  tlie  city  is  lost  in  the 
crowd.  Unless  she  is  a  very  strong,  out- 
standing personality,  she  will  just  be  one 
of  many  who  teach  in  the  city  schools.  But 
in  the  country  districts,  the  teacher  is  a 
personage  of  great  importance.  She  is  the 
outstanding  figure  in  the  community  from 
every  standpoint.  Very  few  men  are  giving 
themselves  to  the  work  of  teaching  in  the 
country  districts  aiid  the  responsibility  of 
shaping  and  moulding  the  young  life  in 
the  country  communities  rests  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  young  college  women  of 
North  Carolina.  She  is  working  at  the  very 
sources  of  our  whole  life — social,  moral,  in- 
tellectual, economic  and  religious.  After 
all,  we  are  great  only  as  we  link  our  lives 
up  with  a  great  movement,  a  great  purpose 
or  a  great  life.  Charles  B.  Aycock  is  im- 
mortal in  North  Carolina  because  he  linked 
his  destiny  up  with  the  education  of  the 
masses  of  his  feUow-eitizens.  And  we 
will  be  great  only  as  we  identify  ourselves 
with  a  great  life  or  a  great  movement.  Tlie 
greatest  thing  in  the  world  is  finding  and 
discovering  a  great  life.  So  I  would  plead 
that  you  be  discoverers  in  your  life-work. 
Find  the  young  lives  that  are  hopeful  and 
promising  and  start  them  on  the  way  to 
greatness  and  glory.     The  teacher  who   dis- 


covers and  inspires  a  gieat  life  thereby  be- 
comes immortal.  You  can  be  a  co-worker 
with  God  Almighty  in  finding  and  growing 
worthy  lives.  The  work  of  the  teacher  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  work  of  the  ministers. 
They  are  both  dealing  with  human  lives, 
mighty  in  their  potentialities  and  eternal  in 
their  destinies.  What  an  opportunity  is 
offered  for  enduring  and  abiding  srrvice  in 
the  country  schools  of  North  Carolina! 

III.  The  Country  Chukch 
In  round  numbers  there  are  ten  thousand 
local  church  organizations  in  North  Carolina. 
Not  less  than  eight  thousand  of  these  are 
in  the  country  or  in  towns  of  less  than  five 
hundred  people.  At  least  three-fourths  of 
these  churches  have  preaching  only  once  a 
month.  That  is  six  out  of  ten  thousand 
local  churches  in  North  Carolina  have 
onee-a-month  preaching.  One-fourth  of  these 
cliurches  are  without  a  Sunday  school.  Two- 
thirds  of  these  churches  have  no  Woman's 
Missionary  Society,  three-fourths  of  them 
— yea  nine-tenths  of  all  rural  churclies  in  the 
South  are  served  by  absentee  pastors.  The 
average  term  of  service  by  these  pastors  is 
less  than  three  years.  The  problem  of  the 
country  church  arises  out  of  the  fact  that 
it  has  failed  to  adequately  inspire  and  serve 
the  life  of  the  growing  country  community 
in  our  rapidly  developing  industrial  civili- 
zation. There  is  both  pathos  and  tragedy 
in  the  situation.  Material  progress  has  been 
ten-fold  since  the  days  of  the  ox-cart  and 
the  wooden  plow,  while  for  the  most  part  the 
rural  churches  have  held  on  to  the  methods 
and  practices  of  pioneer  days.  In  those 
simple,  primitive  days,  once-a-month  preach- 
ing by  the  poorly  paid  or  unpaid  ab- 
sentee pastor,  who  visited  the  community 
each  month  and  held  a  protracted  meeting 
ill  the  summer,  was  measureably  adequate 
to  keep  the  thoughts  of  the  people  on  God 
and  rigliteousness.  Often  the  faithful  old 
men  and  women  on  the  front  seat  are  hurt 
that  the  church  is  losing  its  influence  in  the 
life  of  the  community,  and  its  message  is 
failing  to  grip  and  hold  the  young  people 
to  its  program  or  rather  to  its  lack  of  pro- 
gram. The  absentee  pastor,  who  usually 
lives  in  the  neighboring  town,  still  conies 
once  a  month.  The  population  is  three  or 
four  times  what  it  was  before  the  Civil 
War  and  the  community  is  far  more  pros- 
perous, while  the  church  attendance  is  no 
larger  and  often  actually  smaller  than  in  the 
lamented  ' '  good  old  days  of  yore. ' '  The 
minds  of  the  young  people  are  full  of  some- 
thing else,  and  the  monthly  sermon  by  the 
preacher  from  another  town  does  not  seem 
to  impress  them.  When  due  consideration 
is  had  of  the  amazing  advances  made  in 
recent  years  in  material  civilization,  it  is 
almost  beyond  belief  that  the  great  mass  of 
country  churches  in  North  Carolina,  after  al- 
most three  centuries,  are  still  alive  and  in  a 
measure  holding  their  own!  They  have 
shown  the  most  amazing  vitality  to  have 
come  down  to  this  modern  day  with  the 
program  and  effort  of  pioneer  days.  What 
a  power  and  influence  in  the  life  of  the 
community,  if  only  they  could  be  aroused  to 
the  necessity  of  putting  on  a  great  con- 
structive wide-awake,  worth-while  program! 
But  here  is  one  distressing  feature  of  the 
situation:  unless  we  bestir  ourselves  and 
put  on  a  worthy  program,  we  are  not  going 
Continued  on  page  4 
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THE  ALUMNAE  HOME 

It  is  fitting  very  that  at  this  time  we,  the 
alumnae,  pause  and  give  grave  thought  to 
the  problem  which  we  are  vitally  and  di- 
rectly interested  in — our  Alumnae  Home. 
Hero  Tve  will  not  take  the  space  to  discuss 
the  proposed  jilans  for  this  "house  of  our 
dreams,"  for  we  are  already  familiar  with 
them.  .  In  addition  to  serving  as  a  center 
for  our  owa.  association  activities,  we  know 
what  a  great  need  at  the  College  this  build- 
ing will  meet,  such  as  furnisliing  rooms  for 
guests  and  graduate  students,  supplying  a 
cafeteria,  etc.,  etc.  Suffice  it  to  say  then 
that  the  plans  are  most  complete  and  attrac- 
tive, and  we  mean  to  see  in  the  near  future 
the  building  they  picture  to   us. 

Through  the  newspapers  the  alumnae  have 
doubtlefs  already  learned  of  tlie  action  tak- 
en on  Founder 's  Day  to  begin  at  once  the 
erection  of  one  wing  of  this  building.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  well  to  look  briefly  at  the 
circumstances  which  prompted  the  taking  of 
this  step  ,iust  at  present.  The  situation 
which  faced  the  alumnae  gathei'ed  at  the 
College  to  celebrate  Pounder's  Day  called 
for  immediate  action  of  some  kind.  It  was 
learned  that  there  is  a  great  demand  for  a 
cafeteria  near  the  College  for  the  use  of 
students  and  faculty  as  the  College  dining 
rooms  are  inadequate.  This  demand  will 
inevitably  be  greater  a  year  hence  at  which 
time  new  dormitories  will,  have  been  opened 
while  no  new  dining  hall  is  planned  for  un- 
til later.  It  seems  that  speculators,  learning 
the  situation,  were  at  work  to  press  the  start- 
ing of  a  cafeteria  near  the  College.  This 
the  alumnae  felt  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
forestall  as  it  would  most  seriously  interefere 
with  the  success  of  our  own  proposed  cafe- 
teria. As  a  result,  the  architect  was  con- 
sulted with  a  view  toward  getting  plans  for 
the  building  of  one  wing  only  of  the  Home, 
this  wing  to  contain  the  cafeteria  and  rooms 
necessary  for  its  successful  ojicratiou.  The 
architect  was  most  encouraging,  reporting 
that  the  wing  could  be  erected  now  without 
changing  at  all  our  plans  for  tlie  building 
as  a  whole.  It  was,  tlierefore,  after  very 
careful  consideration  that  tlic  motion  was 
made  to  go  ahead  and  build  tlie  cafeteria 
now.  Tliis  part  of  the  building  alone  will 
cost  $1.^,000.00,  and  tlie  equipment  will  cost 
around    $2,000.00.      A    good    part    of    this 


amount    we    have    on    hand,    some    we    hold 
notes  for,  and  some  we  must  raise. 

It  is  hoped  and  expected  that  the  cafeteria 
will  be  ready  to  open  by  summer  school, 
as  it  will  be  greatly  needed  then.  When 
once  in  operation,  the  cafeteria  will  be  more 
than  self-supporting,  and  herein  will  be  one 
source  of  income  for  use  in  the  completion 
of  the  building. 

But  even  so  it  will  still  be  necessary  for 
the  Alumnae  Association  to  exert  every  effort 
to  further  the  work.  The  Home,  as  we 
know,  when  completed,  will  cost  .$100,000.00, 
so  after  all  the  building  of  one  wing  is 
only  a  very  small  part  of  the  task  which 
confronts  us.  So  far  the  association  has 
worked  wonderfully  well,  but  in  a  sense  we 
have  .iust  begun.  We  should  realize  that 
as  an  organization  we  are  yet  in  our  in- 
fancy, and  should  therefore  strive  earnestly 
to  make  our  lx)dy  of  workers  as  strong  and 
effective  as  possible  for  the  strength  of 
every  college  is  its  alumni. 

To  this  end,  then,  we  should  turn  our 
efforts,  never  ceasing  until  our  College  ranks 
with  the  first  in  the  eountiy.  And  this  can 
never  be  until  we  have  a  rallying  place  for 
our  activities.  As  great  as  the  need  for 
the  cafeteria  is  the  need  for  the  rest  of  the 
building.  We  must  not,  therefore,  let  the 
work  lag,  but  must  press  forward  with 
our  plans.  The  Home  must  be  completed — 
this  Home  which  is  to  be  to  the  alumnae 
of  the  College  all  that  a  home  is  to  a  family. 
If  a  home  is  broken  up  and  the  children 
who  have  gone  out  from  that  common  shelter 
have  no  central  meeting  ground,  it  takes 
only  a  few  years  for  home  ties  to  be  for- 
gotten. This  in  a  measure  is  true  of  a 
college.  As  long  as  we  remain  within  its 
doors  we  feel  deepest  love  and  gratitude. 
We  cannot  imagine  the  time  will  ever  come 
when  that  feeling  will  weaken.  On  the 
day  of  graduation  we  leave  alma  mater 
filled  with  an  eagerness  to  express  our  deep 
appreciation.  We  mean  to  work  hard  with 
the  old  girls  at  home  and  renew  their  in- 
terest, but  somehow  when  we  get  back  home 
our  viewpoint  changes  a  bit.  For  several 
years  we  return  to  alma  mater  for  visits, 
but  each  time  we  feel  more  forcibly  that 
the  College  belongs  more  to  the  students  and 
less  to  us.  This  is' nobody's  fault.  It  is 
a  natural  result.  But  we  feel  happy  to  think 
that  there  is  a  solution — our  proposed  Home, 
a  home  which  will  be  to  us  all  that  the 
name  implies.  It  will  belong  to  us.  We 
may  wander  in  and  out  ad  libitum,  feeling 
that  truly  here  we  are  welcome. 

Tills  perhaps  is  merely  a  selfish  viewpoint. 
There  is  another.  A  Home  will  mean  a 
stronger  association,  for  we  will  work  as 
an  organized  family.  More  and  more  of 
our  girls  will  be  stimulated  to  work  because 
we  will  be  closer  in  touch  with  each  other — 
will  bo  closer  bound  together  in  that  we 
will  have  a  central  meeting  ground. 

In  the  great  work  we  accomplished  last 
winter  I  wonder  if  it  has  occurred  to  yon 
.just  how  much  we  owe  to  our  University 
brothers?  Could  we  have  worked  so  effec- 
tively without  their  co-operation,  and  if 
not,  why  not?  I  do  not  nu'an  to  under- 
rate for  a  minute  the  splendid  work  of  some 
of  our  good  people  (particularly  that  of 
Miss  Coit  and  Miss  Bollinger),  but  1  simply 
wisli  lo  present  a  question  wliich  mav  lie 
ncrtli  thiukiug  of.  There  will  be  times 
ulu-u    wo   must    work   aloiu^,   and   we  want  to 


be  able  to  work  as  well  as  our  brothers.  Of 
course  I  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  younger  by  one  hundred  years^  and 
represent  far  less  in  number  and  wealth,  that 
we  are  practically  lacking  in  tradition.  But 
as  this  is  true,  I  do  most  earnestly  urge 
tliat  we  whose  happy  privilege  it  is  to 
build  for  the  future  strive  doubly  hard  to 
build  well.  And  I  know  of  no  more  effec- 
tive way  than  to  unite  our  efforts  for  the 
Home,  without  which  we  are  stdU  more 
or  less  as  children  of  a  disunited  household- 
Let  us  then  one  and  all  resolve,  in  spite 
of  the  financial  stress  of  the  times,  to  get 
the  necessary  funds  so  that  our  building 
may  be  rushed  to  completion.  Let  us  pay 
our  twenty  doUar  assessments,  work  to  make 
the  Christmas  bazaar  an  even  greater  suc- 
cess than  last  year,  and  do  whatsoever  else 
we  can  to  secure  funds.  We  must  have  our 
Home   quickly  for  we   need   it   greatlv. 

M.  B.   B.,"'14. 
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to  grip  and  hold  our  yoimg  people,  A  pio- 
neer program  with  once-a-month  service  by 
an  absentee  pastor  will  never  interest  and 
hold  the  young  people  of  today.  Life  is  too 
full  of  activity  and  interest  to  appeal  to 
and  hold  the  seething,  restless  young  life 
today.  Here  is  one  feature  of  the  problem 
that  makes  it  distressingly  acute.  The 
State  is  building  and  maintaining  good 
school  buildings  in  every  community.  In 
almost  every  township  tliere  is  the  State 
high  school  that  prepares  for  college. 
These  schools  are  manned  by  trained  and 
efiScient  teachers,  many  of  them  from  col- 
lege and  normal  and  university.  Our  boys 
and  girls  for  five  days  in  the  week  attend 
these  schools,  with  good  desks  and  good 
teaching,  then  they  go  to  the  ugly  and  poorly 
equipped  country  church  hard  by,  once  each 
month.  Maybe  the  pastor  is  uneducated,  out 
of  sympathy  T\'ith  the  problems  and  demands 
of  young  life.  Unless  we  bestir  ourselves 
and  begin  at  once  the  solution  of  this  coun- 
try church  problem,  we  are  going  to  lose  a 
whole  generation  of  growing,  expanding 
young  life  before  we  know  it. 

Now  you  say,  what  can  a  young  college 
woman  do  for  the  solution  of  this  problem  ? 

Well,  you  can  lead  In  the  educational 
work  of  that  country  Sunday  school.  The 
direst  need  in  every  country  community  is 
for  trained,  efficient  teachers.  You  can  put 
en  a  program  for  teacher  training  in  that 
country  church  that  will  transform  its  whole 
life  and  mission. 

Tlie  educational  program  of  all  the  leading 
denominations  is  much  the  same,  and  here  is 
the  most  fruitful  field  for  a  college  woman 
in  North  Carolina  today.  Tlie  distressing 
contrast  lH>tween  the  teaching  in  the  day 
schools  and  in  the  Sunday  schools  is  patent 
to  all  who  have  oliserved  conditions  as  they 
exist  today.  The  State  is  constantly  raising 
the  standard  for  teacliers  and  the  require- 
ments for  certificates  is  becoming  more 
rigid  every  year.  But  any  one  can  teach 
in  the  Sunday  school.  There  are  no  edu- 
cational requirements,  and  any  one  who 
can  read  the  questions  laid  down  in  a  Sun- 
day school  quarterly,  and  has  s<ime  little 
reputation  for  piety,  can  find  a  place  to 
teach  in  the  Sunday  schools.  How  pathetic 
and    tragic    and    short-sighted    is    such    a 
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policy!  We  set  up  the  ignorant  an!  incom- 
petent often  to  teach  growino;  boys  and  girls 
the  greatest  Book  in  all  tne  world!  And 
largely  because  of  snch  teaching,  the  Bible 
has  become  a  lost  book  with  the  masses 
today.  It  may  be  on  the  center  table  iri 
the  bett  room  at  home,  or  hidden  away  in 
a  beautiful  binding  in  your  trunk,  yet  so 
far  as  its  eifeet  upon  your  life  is  concerned, 
it  is  a  lost  book.  Recently  Prof.  Coe,  then 
of  the  Northwestern  University,  asked  uni- 
versity students  nine  simple  questions  from 
the  Book  of  God.  Among  them  were  the 
following:  "What  is  the  Pentateuch? 
Name  one  of  the  Patriarchs  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Name  one  of  the  Judges.  Name 
three  Kings  of  Israel.  Name  three  Prophets. 
Give  one  of  the  Beatitudes. ' '  The  answers 
came  back,  from  university  students,  sup- 
posed to  be  intelligent,  well  read.  One 
named  among  the  .Judges  of  Israel,  Solomon, 
Jeremiah,  Leviticus.  Among  the  prophets 
were  Matthew,  Luke,  .John.  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  both  king  and  .judge  in  Israeb  The 
Pentateuch  was  ecnfused  with  the  "Gos- 
pels ' '  and  in  one  ease  with  the  ' '  Seven 
Gospels."  Among  the  Beatitudes  were  the 
following:  "Blessed  are  the  poor  in  heart, 
for  they  shall  see  God. "  "  Blessed  are  the 
hungry,  for  they  shall  be  fed. ' ' 

Now  if  such  ignorance  about  the  Word  of 
God  is  found  among  university  students, 
what  must  be  the  conditions  e.-iisting  among 
the  masses?  What  a  fruitful  field  for  a 
far-reaching  and  abiding  service  in  leading 
in  the  educational  program  of  the  country 
churches  of  North  Carolina! 

Dear  old  country  church!  Place  of  hal- 
lowed and  precious  memories!  Here  as 
little  children,  with  bare  legs  and  dusty  feet, 
we  came  to  learn  our  first  lesson  of  the 
awful  mysteries  of  the  Infinite;  here  the 
battles  of  love  and  romance  were  fought 
out;  here  we  came  face  to  face  with  the 
world's  Kedeemer  in  a  mighty  decision; 
here  we  grew  to  manhood  and  womanhood ; 
and  here  at  last,  at  the  set  of  life 's  sun, 
when  the  iitful  fever  is  over.  We  lay  the 
burden  doi\n,  and  be  laid  to  rest  by  the 
side  of  the  long  line  of  sleeping  ancestors,  to 
wait  for  that  glorious  day,  when  the  uni- 
versal and  triumphant  church  shall  be  called 
to  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb. 

rv.  Health  Conditions 
Another  fruitful  field  of  helpful  service 
for  a  college  woman  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fight  that  is  being  waged  by  our  State  and 
County  Boards  of  Health.  Great  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  enlightenment  of  the 
people,  the  prevention  and  extermination  of 
contagious  diseases.  And  yet  there  is  much 
to  be  done.  The  bare  mention  of  some  of 
the  conditions  existing  and  some  of  the 
needs  of  today  is  enough  to  call  forth  the 
best  thought  and  effort  on  the  part  of  all 
the  people,  that  these  things  might  be 
remedied  and  conditions  improved.  The 
following  facts  were  secured  from  Dr.  W. 
S.  Eankin,  Secretary  North  Carolina  Board 
of  Health: 

In  North  Carolina  there  are  350,000 
deaths  each  year,  and  30  percent  of  all 
the  deaths  are  of  children  under  two  years 
of  age. 

There  are  70,000  people  sick  all  the  time 
in  North  Carolina.  There  are  1,050,000  who 
are  impaired  in  health — anywhere  from  ten 
to  fifty  percent  below  efSeiency.     Included 


in  this  number  there  are  20,000  cases  ol 
tuberculosis,  20,000  cases  of  hookworm, 
40,000  cases  of  chronic  malaiia,  50,000  ca.ses 
of  venereal  discuses,  40,000  children  whose 
tonsils  and  adenoids  ought  to  be  removed, 
160,000  with  impaired  vision,  40,000  with 
defective  hearing,  80,000  babies  born  in 
North  Carolina  every  .year,  25,000  mothers, 
leeause  of  lack  of  attention,  and  of  igno- 
rance, are  left  impaired  and  sufi:'ering  witli 
disease. 

In  the  draft  drag-net  there  were  1,800,000 
boys  found  to  be  below  children  fourteen 
years  of  age  in  mental  development.  There 
are  many  such  in  North  Carolina  and  it 
presents   to    us    a    grave    and    solemn    peril. 

What  we  need  in  North  Carolina  is  a  new 
health  ideal.  In  a  recent  address  Dr.  W. 
S.  Eankin,  Secretary  of  tiie  North  Carolina 
State  Board  of  Health,  said: 

' '  Quantity  of  life  and  quality  of  life 
are  related,  but  are  not  identical.  If  we 
provide  for  cjuantity  we  do  not  necessarily 
insure  quality.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
provided  for  quality  of  being,  we  "take  care 
of  quantity  so  far  as  it  deserves  to  be 
cared  for.  With  the  old  ideal  of  vital 
quantity,  those  diseases  that  have  large  mor- 
talities and  high  degrees  of  preventability 
tend  to  absorb  our  thought  and  energy.  With 
the  new  ideal  of  vital  quality,  we  shall  be 
not  less  mindful  of  those  diseases  that  di- 
rectly affect  quantity,  but  we  shall  be  more 
mindful  of  those  diseases  that  play  havoc 
with  vital  quality.  Periodic  examination  of 
adults,  as  cariied  out  by  the  Life  Extension 
Institute,  medical  inspection  of  the  school 
children,  school  lunches,  the  accentuation 
of  the  fight  on  diseases  that  cripple  rather 
than  kill,  hookworm  and  malaria ;  the  oral 
hygiene  movement;  the  propaganda  of  the 
eugenist;  the  increased  interest  in  the  regu- 
lation of  working  hours,  in  dietetics,  are 
all  aimed  not  primarily  at  death  rate  re- 
duction, and  longe\'ity  'e.xtension,  quantity, 
but  at  the  new  ideal,  a  finer  quality  of  be 
ing.  For 
'■'  We  live  in  deeds,  not  years ;   in  thoughts, 

not  breaths; 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial; 
We  should  count  time  by  heart  throbs.     He 

most  lives 
Who    thinks    most,    feels    noblest,    acts    the 
best.  •' ' 

The  young  college  Woman  can  be  an 
apostles  of  good  health  in  every  community 
■n  North  Carolina.  She  can  co-operate  with 
the  state  and  county  health  officers,  inspire 
the  parents  and  children  to  strive  for  the 
highest  and  best  in  sanitary  and  health  eon 
ditions;  she  can,  by  her  influence  and  ex- 
ample, transform  the  whole  health  ideal  of 
a  community  in  a  little  while. 

V.  Social  Life  in  the  County 
The  social  life  of  the  old  South,  whose 
I  eauty  and  attractivensss  came  down  to  us  b , 
memory  and  tradition,  was  mainly  a  rural 
development.  It  was  founded  upon  the 
feudal  system  of  negro  slavery,  and  was 
almost  completely  destroyed  by  -the  Civil 
War.  The  social  needs  of  the  South  today 
are  at  once  larger  and  more  democratic  than 
were  those  of  antebellum  days.  Young 
people  crave  and  need  opportunities  for  a 
wholesome  and  satifying  social  contrast  with 
each  other;  and  the  lack  of  such  opportunity 
in  the  country  has  sent  many  a  young  woman 
from  the  healthful  and  invigorating  life  in 


the  country  to  the  ncrve-wreeking  grind  of 
a  stenographer's  desk  in  a  city,  and  many 
a  boy  to  town  elcrksliip,  whose  lives  would 
ha\-e  been  happier  and  counted  for  more  in 
the  country.  Older  people,  too,  in  the  country 
need  surely  some  social  activities  and  re- 
creation. The  monotony  and  isolation  of 
the  average  country  community  are  driving 
multitudes  of  young  people  away  from  I'mi 
tarm  to  the  glare  and  sham  and  ruin  of  bad 
I  ompanionship  in  the  modern  town  and  city. 
One  of  the  most  imperative  and  compelling 
needs  of  rural  North  Carolina  today  is  a 
wholesome  and  rejuvenating  social  life  for 
all  the  people,  old  and  young.  Our  people 
in  the  country  need  the  gospel  of  play  and 
social  recreation  as  much  a.s  they  need  the 
gospel  of  work. 

The  young  college  woman  can  transform 
the  whole  social  ideal  and  social  life  of  a 
community  in  a  few  months.  She  can  in- 
spire and  lead  in  all  kinds  of  social 
activities  for  a  country  community  and  ren- 
der the  greatest  service  and  be  the  greatest 
blessing  to  all  the  people  of  a  community. 
In  playground  activities,  athletic  contests, 
debating  clubs,  home  socials,  sewing  circles, 
book  clubs,  and  in  many  other  ways  she  can 
render  a  tar-reaching  service,  and  purchase 
to  herself  a  lasting  and  undjing  fame  in 
some  transformed  and  redeemed  country 
eonununity.  It  is  a  blessed  and  royal  service 
to  teach  country  boys  and  girds  how  to  play. 
It  is  but  hastening  that  prophetic  and 
glorious  day  spoken  of  in  the  Word  of  God, 
when  the  streets  of  the  heavenly  city  shall 
be  fidl  of  boys  and  girls,  playing  in  the 
streets  thereof. 

I  come  now  to  make  a  plea  for  the  invest- 
ment of  your  lives  for  the  redemption  and 
uplift  of  North  Carolina.  For  this  your 
Founder  invested  his  all  and  gave  his  life. 
For  you  and  the  state  he  loved,  he  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice.  The  greatest  power  in 
all  the  world,  after  the  Divine,  is  a  human 
personality.  Greater  than  things,  greater 
than  money,  is  a  human  personality.  God 
needs  that;  the  world  waits  for  that. 
Greater  than  Henry  Ford  and  the  universal 
car  he  has  made,  is  the  man  himself,  his 
brain  and  personality.  After  all,  the  great- 
est things  about  a  man  is  the  man  himself, 
his  wonderful,  mysterious  personality.  We 
have  but;  one  life  to  live,  one  generation  to 
serve.  It  is  said  of  David,  in  the  Scriptures, 
that  he  served  his  generation  and  fell  on 
s'eep.  That  is  a  commonplace  truth  we  all 
need  to  learn  anew.  If  we  would  serve,  we 
must  s:rve  this  generation.  And  I  have 
tried  to  show  you  something  of  the  need  of 
this  generation.  It  is  a  call  to  the  heroic 
in  every  one  of  us.  It  is  the  heroism  of  the 
.ommonplace  in  every  day  need  and  want 
that  calls  us  today.  It  is  not  a  call  to  moon 
the  hoiizon  of  the  far  away,  but  it  is  a  call 
to  heroic  service  in  the  commonplace  here 
at   our  door. 

Too  it  is  a  call  to  the  sacrificial.  It 
means  sacrificed  to  serve  in  a  rojal  and 
.vorthy  way  in  the  things  I  have  set  before 
you  today.  But  the  heart  of  every  young 
lerscn  responds  to  the  sacrificial  if  the  mat- 
.er  is  rightly  piesented.  It  is  said,  when 
Stanley  came  back  from  Africa,  after  find- 
ing Livingstone,  he  visited  the  colleges  and 
Universities  of  England  calling  for  volun- 
teers to  go  with  him  and  help  heal  the  open 
sore  of  Africa 's  rotting  need.  He  told 
them    what   it    would    mean    perchance.     It 
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would  mean  sickness,  fever,  hunger,  heat 
unbearalle,  separation  from  every  thing 
they  held  dear  and  in  all  probability  death. 
He  said  he  would  have  been  satisfied  if 
three  or  four  had  volunteered.  Imagine 
his  surprise  when  forty  picked  youths  of 
English  colleges  and  universities  answered 
his  call  and  volunteered  to  go  with  him  back 
to' Africa. 

So  T  come  to  call  you  to  the  investment 
of  a  life  in  sacrificial  service  for  the  uplift 
and   redemption   of   North   Carolina. 

TELEGRAMS 

Greetings  were  read  and  enjoyed  from 
many  alumnae  all  over  the  world.  The 
following  county  chapters  sent  telegrams : 
Wayne,  Wake,  Anson,  Warren,  Haywood, 
Henderson,  Durham,  Plalifax,  Rowan,  Lee, 
Richmond,  Wilson,  Nash,  Buncombe,  Gas- 
ton, Mecklenburg,  Cumberland,  Johnston, 
Moore,  Scotland,  Orange,  and  Washington, 
D.  C. 

The  following  telegrams  were  received 
from    individuals: 

' '  On  this  happy  Founder 's  Daj',  I  want 
to  assure  you  of  the  great  part  I  am 
taking  in  your  rejoicings.  Though  far  away 
now  from  the  dear  College  in  which  I  spent 
one  of  the  best  years  of  my  life,  I  am  still 
among  you  with  my  heart  and  wish  earnestly 
for  you,  my  dear  president,  the  faculty  and 
all  my  little  American  friends,  the  best  of 
happiness  and  success. ' ' — Simone  Bazas, 
Bordeaux,   France. 

' '  Best  congratulations  on  our  alma  mater 's 
anniversary." — Margaret  Hollister,  Catha- 
rine   Boyd,    Newbern,    N.    C. 

' '  Greetings  and  much  love  to  our  alma 
mater. ' ' — Anna  Conley,  Nolle  McCurry, 
Thefsa  Jimeson,  Nebo,  N.  C. 

"Today,  your  l>est  day,  oh  alma  mater, 
finds  the  heart  of  every  member  of  the  class 
of  nineteen-twenty-one  with  you.  Your 
youngest  graduates  are  wishing  every  success 
possible  for  you. ' ' — Mildred  Harrington, 
President    Class    of    1921,    Portsmouth,    Va. 

"Love  and  best  wishes  to  our  alma 
mater." — Ruth  Kernodle,  Class  of  1917; 
Lena  Kernodle,  Class  of  1921,  Washington, 
D:   C.  ^      ' 

"May  the  blessings. you  have  brought  in- 
to our  lives  be  extended  into  the  lives  of 
all  other  young  women  who  come  under 
your  influence." — Clyde  Fields,  Bernice 
Turner,  Mary  Stearns,  Flossie  Tickle,  Beda 
Teague,  Lula  Overcash,  Mary  Addie  Turner, 
Carrie  Elliott,  Sarah  Rutledge,  Ethel  Mc- 
Nairy,  Nell  D.  Armfield,  Statesville,  N.  C. 
"Tn'o  of  your  daughters  are  wishing  you 
every  good  wish  and  are  longing  to  be  with 
you  today. '  '—Mildred  Harrington  and  Mary 
Winn   Abernethy,    Portsmouth,   Va. 

"As  October  fifth  approaches  my  heart 
turns  back  in  love  and  gratitude  to  my 
alma  mater.  Every  good  wish  for  you,  the 
faculty  and  student  body  for  a  fine  year. ' ' 
— Louise  Maddry,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

"Each  year  our  love  for  our  ahua  mater 
increases.  Wo  watdi  its  rapid  progress  witli 
inteiest  and  pride,  and  as  wo  feel  its  in- 
fluence more  and  more  wo  are  inspired  to 
go  on  each  with  her  own  small  part  in  its 
great  service.  "—A rnette  Hathaway,  Mary 
Benton,  Maude  Bcatty  Bowcn,  Coriuna  Miai, 
Alma  Rightscll,  Susie  Brady,  Mis.  Ed  Har- 
vey, Alice  Phelps,  Nettie  Brogden  Herring, 
Clyde  Staucill  Blouut,  Greenville,  N.  C. 


' '  All  honor  to  your  name  we  give  and  love 
Ave  pledge  anew.  Unfailing  loyalty  we 
brhig,  oh  College  dear,  to  yiou." — Belle 
Mitchell  Brown,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 

"Our  College  has  bright  future  before 
her  and  is  Jiving  up  to  the  ideals  of  her 
great  founder.  The  day  is  not  far  distant 
v.hen  she  will  be  the  greatest  woman's  col- 
lege in  the  South.  She  has  my  love  and 
support  always.  Best  wishes  to  you  and  my 
friends." — Em   Austin,  Tarboro,  N.   C. 

"To  my  alma  mater  I  send  congratula- 
tions on  iier  anniversary. ' ' — Sybil  Barring- 
ton,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

' '  Sincere  congratulations  and  all  good 
wishes  for  alma  mater  on  this  her  twenty- 
ninth  anniversary. ' ' — Nell  Bishop  McHugh, 
Miami,  Fla. 

' '  From  Albright  to  Yarborough  the  class 
of  1919  stands  ever  ready  and  proud  to  serve 
our  College  and  be  a  jjart  of  her  far-reaching 
nrogram  of  service. ' '  —  Marjorie  Craig, 
President;  Eoline  Everett,  Lucy  Crisp, 
Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C. 

"Greetings  and  best  wishes  to  my  alma 
mater. ' ' — Allie  Parsons  Winstead,  Wilson, 
N.  C. 

"Greetings  and  best  wishes  for  our  Col- 
lege. ' ' — Tempie  Parker  Harris,  Emma  Mc- 
Kinner,  Bessie  Bennett,  Dora  Coats,  Reids- 
ville,  N.  C. 

"Greetings  to  alma  mater  and  family 
experience  m.akes  us  love  you  more  each 
day." — Alenea  Rhyne,  Rena  Butler,  Adelaide 
Morrow,  Madge  Coble,  Reid  Parker,  Hamlet, 
N.  C. 

' '  Greetings  to  our  alma  mater.  May  this 
be  your  most  successful  year. ' ' — Class  of 
]9l'5. 

' '  Love  and  greetings  from  one  who  loves 
and  appreciates  her  alma  mater  more  and 
more  each  Founder's  Day." — Emma  Lewis 
Speight   Morris,   Salisbury,   N.    C. 

"Congratulations  and  increasing  loyalty 
to  alma  mater.  "—^label  Cooper,  Annie 
Folger,  Pauline  Benton,  Pat  Benton,  Mary 
Gordon,  Eva  Martin,  Katie  King,  Pauline 
Green,  Annie  Redwine,  Frances  Mcintosh, 
Mary  Davis  Sewell,  Isabelle  Seerest,  Eliza- 
beth Stephens,  Virginia  Xewliy  Ciowell, 
Monroe,  N.  C. 

' '  Pledge  again  my  interest  and  co-oper- 
ation to  our  College. ' ' — Mary  Hyman,  Stan- 
tonsburg,   N.   C. 

"Every  good  wish  fm-  you  and  our  alma 
mater. ' ' — ^Mrs.  E.  W.  Harvev,  Greenville, 
N.  C. 

' '  Love  and  greetings  for  my  alma  mater 
on  her  birthday." — Mary  Poteat,  Marion, 
N.  C. 

' '  Best  w  ishes  to  our  alma  mater. ' ' — 
Juanita  McDougald,  Flossie  Foster,  Ethel 
Monroe,  Wilson,  N.  C. 

"Grateful  love  to  alma  mater  on  twenty- 
ninth  birthday." — Caroline  Goforth,  Denver, 
(^olo. 

"Love  and  all  gnod  wishes  tn  my  alma 
mater."  —  Willie  Mav  Stratford  Shore, 
Charlotte,   N.   C. 

"I,ovo  and  congratulations  to  my  alma 
mater  on  her  birthday. ' '—Ruth  lleilig, 
Salisbury,   N.  C. 

"Good  wishes  for  continued  siu'ooss  in 
your  program  of  serviie.  " — .\iinio  -Mbri^'ht, 
Ayden,  N.  C. 

"University  sends  wartuost  griotings  and 
every  good  wisli  to  her  sii-ler  and  co-worker 
on  tliis  great  day.  "—11.  W.  Chase,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  0, 


' '  Greetings  of  love  and  best  wishes  to 
my  alma  mater  on  this  Founder 's  Day. ' ' 
— Marie   E.    Kinard,   Winston-Salem,    N.   C. 

' '  We  send  most  hearty  greetings  to  our 
alma  mater.  Again  we  pledge  our  love  and 
loyaltv. ' ' — Mary  Bobbitt  PoweU,  Marjorie 
Menlenhall,  Lizzie  Dalton,  Marjorie  Craig, 
Klizabeth  O.  Smith,  Eoline  Everett,  Eunice 
McAdams,  Lois  Wooten,  Juanita  Kearns, 
Annie  Lambe,  Elizabeth  Da\"is,  Rouss  Hayes, 
Roanoke   Rapids,   X.   C. 

'  ■  Hearty  congratulations  and  best  wishes 
fcr  ray  alma  mater  on  this  Founder 's  Day. ' ' 
— Annie  Belle  Harrington,  Jonesboro,  X.  C. 

"I  pledge  anew  my  faith,  loyalty  and  love 
to  my  alma  mater. ' ' — Marian  Stevens  Hood, 
Elizabeth   City,  N.   C. 

' '  Congratulations,  love  and  best  wishes  to 
my  alma  mater. ' ' — Rosa  Blakeny  Parker, 
Majshville,  N.  C. 

' '  We  are  thinking  of  you  today  and 
missing  you  all  in  spite  of  the  wonders  of 
New  York.  Love  and  loyalty  always  from 
Adelaide  Van  Xoppen  Howard,  George 
Howard,  Jr.,  Xew  York,  X^.  Y. ' ' 

' '  I  am  with  you  in  spirit.  Success  now 
and  always." — Daphne  Carraway,  Lilling- 
ton,   N.   C. 

' '  Congiat'alations  and  best  wishes  from 
Class  of  1918." — Marie  Lineberger  Bichard- 
scn,  Reidsville,  N.  C. 

' '  The  alumnae  of  Enfield  send  greetings 
and  best  wishes. ' ' — Mary  Collins,  Enfiifld. 
N.  C. 

"Love  and  best  wishes  to  our  alma  mater 
on  this  Founder's  Day." — Inabelle  Cole- 
man, lone  Grogan,  Flossi?  Stout,  Carrie 
Stout,  Jane  Summerell,  Martha  Blakeney, 
Greensboro    High    School. 

' '  I  wish  to  sen  1  my  love  to  all  whom  I 
know,  and  wish  each  and  every  one  a  most 
successful  and  happy  year. ' ' — Lyda  Faison 
Barnes. 

' '  Loving  greetings  and  good  wishes  to 
my  alma  mater  on  her  twenty-ninth  birth- 
day."— Pauline  J.  Williams,  Wilmington, 
N.  C. 

' ' Greetings  and  best  wishes  always  on 
Founder 's  Day. ' " — Kate  Barden  Winstead, 
Roxloro,  XT.  C. 

' '  We  send  love  and  greetings  to  our  alma 
mater. ' ' — lone  Mebane,  Flora  Britt,  Claude 
Poiudexter,  Marie  Kinard,  Isabelle  McDow- 
ell, Ezda  Deviney,  Maude  Miller,  Winston- 
Salem,   X.  C. 

"Love  and  best  wishes  to  you  and  our 
alma  mater." — Bessie  Terrv,  Rockingham, 
N.  C. 

"Wishing  for  alma  mater  continued  suc- 
cess and  usefulness. ' ' — I^uhi  Rankin,  Jennie 
Mann  Clarke,  Mary  Sue  Weaver,  Roanoke 
Rapids,  N.  C. 

"Love  and  greetings  to  my  alma  mater. 
All  good  n  ishes  for  the  coming  year. ' ' — 
Katie  Mclver  Buie,  Buie,  X.  C. 

"We  renew  our  pledge  of  loyalty  to  our 
alma  mator. "  —  Bess  Siccloff,  Hortensc 
Moseley,   Clyde   Wright,   High   Point.   X.   0. 

"This  new  birthday  draws  us  closer  to 
you,  alma  mator.  Today  we  are  with  you 
in  thought.  Your  affectionate  daughters  send 
wiirnu'st  love  and  congratulation  for  your 
great  achievements."  —  Auvilla  Lindsay 
I^iwc,  Flossie  Harris  Sprnill,  Lexington,  N.  C 

"Heartiest  greetings  on  your  birthday, 
our  alma  mater." — Elsileno  Felton,  Faunie 
Sue  Donn  11,  Leafy  Spoar,  .■^lethea  Hancock, 
Ivona  Dellinger,  Mary  Wooten.  Gussie  Jones, 
Tarboro,  N.  C. 
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"We  are  proud  of  our  alma  mater  and 
send  our  best  wishes  for  her  continued  suc- 
cess."— Ruth  Tate,  Gladys  Chadwick,  Jos- 
ephuie  Hopkins,  Ilattie  Wilson,  Laura  How- 
ard, Marie  D.  Lofiin,  Lanta  Winslow,  Paul- 
ine Edwards,  Euby  Bruton,  Julia  Black, 
Mary  Eice,  Scotia  Hobgood,  Dnilla  Heath, 
Natalie  Nunn,  Mrs.  Alice  Kilpatrick,  Kins- 
ton,  jST.  C. 

' '  In  our  absence  today,  we  wish  to  pledge 
anew  our  love  and  loyalty  to  our  alma  mater 
on  this  Pounder 's  Day. ' ' — Annie  Bostian, 
Mary  Gray,  Jula  Bradshaw,  Juanita  Kest- 
ler,  Mary  Moyle,  North  Main  St.  School, 
Salisbury,  N.  C. 

' '  Present  in  spirit,  wishing  all  good  things 
for  alma  mater. ' ' — Euby  Siske,  Mamie 
Leeper,  Susie  Hyman  Bowden,  Sallie  Hyman 
Lieggett,  Hobgood,  N.  C. 

' '  Greetings  and  best  wishes  to  faculty  and 
students  from  Class  of  1917." — Ruth  Both, 
President,  Henderson,  N.   C. 

' '  Greetings  to  my  alma  mater.  Maj-  you 
continue  to  grow  in  usefulness  and  struc- 
ture. ' ' — Mrs  W.  J.  Barker,  Burlington, 
N.  C. 

' '  A  heart  full  of  pride  for  the  past  and 
best  wishes  for  the  future. ' ' — Anne  Fulton, 
Class  1921;  Alma  Hedric-k,  Class  1910,  Mt. 
Airy,  N.  C. 


MINUTES  OF  FOUNDER'S  DAY 
MEETING,  OCTOBER  5,  1921 

There  was  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Alum- 
nae and  Former  Students'  Association  of 
the  North  Carolina  College  for  Women  at 
4  p.  m.  on  Founder's  Day  in  the  Y.  W.  C. 
A.   Hut. 

Mrs.  Maude  Bunn  Battle,  state  president, 
was  present  for  the  meeting,  speaking  a  few 
cordial  words  of  irelcome  to  all  at  the 
opening. 

The  regular^  roll  call  was  dispeni?ed  with, 
count  being  taken  of  those  present  and  a 
quorum  being  found. 

Several  paid  their  fees. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meetiug  were 
read  by  the  secretary  and  approved. 

The  secretary  then  read  her  report  of 
work  done  since  last  commencement,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Fall  Report  of  Gener.\l  Secretary  of 

Alomnae  and  Former  Students  ' 

Association  - 

October    5,    1921. 

The  work  of  the  alumnae  office  this  sum- 
mer, aside  from  general  office  work,  was 
directed  chiefly  toward  the  establishing  of 
a  tea-room  on  the  campus.  For  this  purpose 
$150  was  borrowed  from  one  of  the  loan 
funds  in  order  to  equip  the  tea-room. 

We  were  given  the  use  of  three  small 
rooms  in  the  Practice  Hall — one  for  the 
tea-room  proper,  one  for  a  serving  room, 
and  the  small  back  room  for  a  kitchen. 
This  room  w'as  already  equipped  with  a  gas 
stove  and  sink.  Our  equipment  consisted 
of  four  cheap  tables  which  we  had  painted 
white,  sixteen  chairs  for  these  tables,  bor- 
rowed from  the  Dikean  Society  Hall,  several 
tables  for  the  working  rooms,  an  old  re- 
frigerator borrowed  from  the  Hut,  screens, 
curtains,  china,  silver  plate,  glassware  and 
kitchen  utensils.  We  used  $77.73  of  our 
$150.00  borrowed  for  this  equipment  and 
our  first  day's  supplies. 


The  services  of  Muriel  Barnes,  a  junior 
home  economics  student,  were  engaged  at 
a  salary  of  $150.00  for  six  weeks  to  take 
over  the   management   of  the   place. 

She  was  able  at  times  to  obtain  the  help 
of  a  little  girl  of  about  twelve  years  of 
age,  who  assisted  greatly  with  dish-washing 
during   the   mornings. 

Gertrude  Zachary,  who  has  recently  moved 
into  this  community,  helped  us  a  great  deal 
by  typing  our  menus  for  us  every  day  and 
by  aiding  us  in  our  advertising.  Mrs. 
Weatherspoon's  summer  classes  delighted  us 
with  beautiful  posters  which  displayed 
tempting  viands  and  directed  all  toward  the 
"As  You  Lilie  It"  tea-room. 

The  tea-room  was  open  from  10:30  in 
the  morning  until  7:30  in  the  evening,  and 
alumnae  attending  summer  session  were 
very  generous  in  helping  during  their  vacant 
hours.  One  of  the  Guilford  alumnae  served 
as  hostess  nearly  every  afternoon. 

The  first  debt  which  we  had  to  clear  was 
for  equipment,  and  near  the  end  of  the 
first  two  weeks  this  sum  was  returned  in 
full  to  the  loan  fund  from  which  it  was 
borrowed.  Every  day's  expenses  were  met 
and  settled  daily.  The  patronage  at  the 
tea-room  was  good  throughout  the  summer, 
and  was  about  as  much  as  we  could  care  for 
with  .our    equipment. 

During  the  last  ten  days  of  summer  ses- 
sion, ten  persons  attending  the  State  Home 
Demonstration  Agents'  Conference  were 
served  breakfast  and  lunch  regularly  at  the 
tea-room. 

At  tlie  close  of  six  weeks  we  found  that 
we  had  cleared  $104.69  for  the  building 
fund,  over  and  above  the  salary  of  our 
manager  and  all  running  expenses.  The 
total  amount  of  money  handled  at  the  tea- 
room was  .$546.76. 
.  Considering  things  from  every  viewpoint, 
we  found  that  our  tea-room  venture  was  a 
good  beginning  toward  establishing  such  a 
jjlace  on  the  campus  in  the  future.  We 
were  indeed  sorry  not  to  have  a  suitable 
place  where  it  could  be  continued  this 
winter. 

Tlie  commencement  issue  of  the  News  was 
edited  immediately  after  commencement. 

The  first  summer  meeting  held  away  from 
the  College  was  at  Eich  Square  in  North- 
ampton County.  There  were  fourteen  pres- 
ent at  this  meeting,  and  officers  were  elected 
for  a  permanent  organization.  Plans  were 
set  on  foot  to  raise  the  quota  for  the  build- 
ing. 

The  next  place  in  wliich  a  meeting  was 
held  was  at  Oxford,  N.  C,  where  officers 
w-ere  elected  and  plans  set  on  foot  for  the 
establishing  of  a  permanent  Granville 
County  organization.  There  were  eight 
present  at  this  meeting. 

On  July  the  sixth  there  was  held  the 
regular  summer  meeting  of  the  State  Asso- 
ciation here  at  the  College.  There  w'ere 
thirty-five  or  forty  alunmae  present  and  this 
year's  program  of  work  was  taken  up  and 
discussed.  Ice-cream  was  served  after  the 
meeting,  and  a  social  hour  enjoyed. 

On  .July  IStli,  there  was  a  meeting  at 
Chapel  Hill  of  the  Orange  County  and  sum- 
mer session  Alumnae.  Over  fifty  were  in 
attendance.  Officers  were  elected  and  much 
interest  was  shown  in  the  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  vacation  period  extended  from  .July 
30th  to  Sept.  9th. 


The  open'ng  weeks  of  College  have  been 
devoted  chiefly  to  office  work.  In  this  time, 
si.x  appointments  have  been  met,  and  two 
committee  meetings  held.  Letters  in  ad-" 
dition  to  regular  correspondence  have  been 
sent  out  as  follows: 

100  letters  to  all  county  organizations  in 
regard  to  Founder's  Day. 

1800  letters  to  graduates  in  regard  to  Class 
Connection  Fund  and  Founder 's  Day. 
Notice  about  lees. 

500  letters  to  those  whose  membership  in 
ihe  association  had  e.^ired,  urging  them 
to  join  again. 

50  letters  to  those  owing  for  notes  already 
due  on  the  Building  Fund.  ■  ■ 

12  letters  to  Board  members,  announcing 
Founder's   Day   meeting. 

The  October  number  of  the  Alumnae  News 
is   also   being   prepared    for   publication. 

The  1921 -'22  year  book  containing  last' 
year 's  report  and  this  year 's  program  was 
also  edited  this  summer  and  has  been  mailed 
out  to  all  County  organizations  and  some 
individuals. 

We  have  ahead  of  us  this  year  a  large  pro- 
gram of  work.  Our  chief  aims  might  be 
said  to  be  those  of  placing  the  work  on  a 
sound  financial  basis,  and  of  rushing  our 
building  fund  toward  completion.  We  are 
counting  on  the  hearty  support  of  all 
alumnae  in  the  future  as  we  have  done  in 
the  past. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Ethel  C.  Bollinger,   Sec.-Treas. 

The  next  thing  in  order  of  business  was 
old  business.  Mrs.  Weatherspoon  made  an- 
nouncement of  the  action  of  the  board 
of  trustees  at  their  morning  meeting,  in 
regard  to  the  Alumnae  Ilome.  She  said 
that  after  careful  consideration  and  investi- 
gation, the  Board  had  decided  that  it  was 
best  to  start  our  building,  erf'cting  the 
west,  ground  floor  wing,  which  is  to  contain 
the  cafeteria  and  kitchen.  From  the  op- 
eration of  this  cafeteria,  money  could  be 
realized  for  the  remainder  of  our  building. 

The  Secretary  then  explained  the  financial 
status  of  the  Alumnae  Home,  and  Dr. 
Foust  announced  that  he  had  been  assured 
that  morning  by  a  prominent  business  man 
and  banker,  of  the  city,  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  borrow  between  four  and  six 
thousand  dollars  if  necessary  for  our  build- 
ing. 

Miss  Spier  moved  that  the  meeting  ex- 
tend a  vote  of  confidence  to  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Alumnae  Association  for 
their  recent  action.  The  motion  was  car- 
ried. 

The  question  of  the  Christmas  Bazaar 
was  then  raised,  and  great  interest  was 
shown.  Many  helpful  suggestions  were 
given. 

Under  new  business  came  the  amendment 
to  the  by-laws  of  our  constitution,  which  had 
been  recommended  at  the  Commencement 
meeting  of  the  board  of  tru.stees.  The 
proposed  amendment  was  stated,  and  the 
motion  made  that  we  amend  the  by-laws  of 
our  constitution  to  the  effect  that  the  retir- 
ing president  of  the  association  be  made 
an  active  board  member  for  one  year  after 
her  office  expires.     The  motion  was  carried. 

Mrs.  McCain  then  suggested  that  we  con- 
fer upon  Miss  Coit  the  honor  of  honorary 
president  of  the  Alumnae  Association.  It 
was   moved  and   seconded   that   we   do   this, 
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and  the  motion  was  tatled  until  the  next  reg- 
ular meeting,  when  it  nill  le  voted  on. 

The  naming  of  the  new  dining  halls  was 
next  diseiisFed.  The  two  names  Fannie 
Turner  and  Carraway  Halls  were  suggested. 
It  was  moved  and  carried  that  we  recom- 
mend to  the  College  board  these  two  names. 

It  was  announced  that  the  annual  alum- 
nae banquet  would  be  held  during  the 
Teachers'  Assembly  in  Raleigh  at  the 
Christ  Church  Parish  House  at  5:30  on 
Thanksgiving  evening,  the  tickets  to  be  sold 
at  $1..50  each. 

The  question  of  the  establishing  of  an 
Alumnae  Council  was  then  brought  up  for 
discusEion.  It  was  shown  how  such  a  body 
working  with  representatives  from  the  Col- 
lege faculty  would  be  able  to  accomplish 
much  good  not  only  for  the  College  but  in 
the  state.  It  was  moved  and  seconded  that 
this  matter  be  referred  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Association,  with  the  instruc- 
tions that  they  establish  such  a  council. 
The  objection  was  then  raised  that  since 
the  board  of  trustees  constituted  the  execu- 
tive conmiittee  of  the  association,  this  would 
involve  another  meeting  of  the  board,  and 
that  this  would  be  impossible,  since  one  or 
two  members  had  already  gone  home.  The 
motion  was  then  amended  to  the  effect  that 
the  president  of  the  association  apuoint  a 
committee  which  should  have  executive 
power,  drawing  up  plans  for  the  council, 
appointinT  the  members,  etc.,  in  order  that 
the  council  might  be  able  to  accomplish 
something  before  commencement.  This  mo- 
tion   was    carried. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the 
meeting  adjourned. 

Ethel  C.  Bollinger,  Sec.-Treas. 

After  the  meeting  the  following  commit- 
tees w  ere   appointed  by  the  president : 

Alumnae  Council — Miss  Coit,  chairman; 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Jones,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Douglas,  Bet- 
tie  Aikeu  Land,  Etta  Spier. 

B'ilding  Committee — Business:  Mrs.  Cojie, 
chairman;  Miss  Clara  Byrd,  Miss  Mary 
Moore.  Interior  and  Inspection:  Mrs. 
Weathers'ioon,  chairman ;  Miss  Jamison,  Mrs. 
J.  A.  Matheson. 

Commencement  Committee — Miss  Martha 
Winfield,  chairman ;  Annie  Beam,  .Joy  Briggs. 


NOTICES 


THANKSGIVING  REUNION 
Thanksgiving  evening,  Noveml  er  24,  dur- 
ing the  Teachers'  A.ssembly,  which  meets  in 
Raleigh  this  year,  theie  will  be  lield  tlie 
annual  reunion  banquet  of  the  alumnae  and 
former  students  of  the  North  Carolina  Col- 
lege for  Women  at  5:30  o'clock  at  the 
Christ  Church  Parish  House.  The  tickets 
will  be  $1.50.  Those  who  wish  to  attend 
please  notify  Miss  Belle  Andrews,  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  arrangements,  in  order 
that  a  plate  may  be  reserved  for  you. 
Address  Miss  Belle  Andrews,  213  Ilillsboro 
St.,    Raleigh,    N.    C. 


CHRISTMAS  BAZAAR 
All  have  heard  of  the  nice  sum  which 
was  cleiij-ed  for  the  abimnae  building  at 
the  Christmas  bazaar  last  year.  Over  $500 
was  cleared  during  one  afternoon  anl  even- 
ing. The  success  of  the  bazaar  was  entirely 
due  to  the  hearty  support  given  by  alumnae 


all  over  t'.ie  state.  Sixty-four  different 
counties  were  re  iresented  in  the  donaticns. 

We  are  eml  oldened  therefore  this  year 
to  not  only  continue  the  custom  of  holding 
the  bazaar,  but  to  attempt  things  on  a 
much  larger  scale.  You  will  receive,  before 
long,  a  letter  containing  suggestions  and 
necessary  information, 

The  date  will  le  December  third. 

County  leaders  are  asked  to  plan  their 
donations  and  to  appoint  committees  to 
go  to  work  at  once.  We  must  double  the 
success  of  the  bazaar  this  year.  Watch 
for   your   letter ! 


BUILDING  TO  BE  STARTED 

The  joyous  news  was  made  known  on 
Founler's  Lay  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  start  \\ork  on  our  Alumnae  Home  very 
soon,  beginning  with  the  first  story  of  the 
west  Ming  uhich  will  contain  the  cafeteria 
and  kitchen.  It  is  expected  that  profits 
from  this  investment  will  help  to  increase 
the  buildiug  lunl  very  much.  This  part  of 
the  structure  will  cost  around  $]  5,000.00. 
Nearly  all  of  this  amount  is  now  available, 
but  we  Mill  need  the  support  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  association  if  we  hope  to  finish 
our  plans.  We  appeal  to  you,  therefore,  to 
help  us  by  paying  up  all  past  due  notes  and 
to  send  your  checks  promptly  for  the  No- 
vember and  February  pajonents.  There  also 
may  be  some  who  have  not  subscrited  to  the 
fund.  If  so,  Mill  you  not  do  this  at  once, 
and  thus  have  part  oMiiership  in  our  beauti- 
ful   new    home? 
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Alice  Whitson,  '12,  has  sent  an  attractive 
invitation  to  the  One  Hundredth  Anniver- 
sary ot  the  Founding  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington Lniversity,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  she  is  at  present  studying. 

Inez  Honrine,  '15,  in  sending  her  alum- 
nae lee,  wiitcs  "We  are  glad  to  be  called 
back,  lor  out  here  in  the  busy  Morld  uhere 
Me  teach  and  labor,  we  sometimes  forget. ' ' 

Annie  Albright,  '15,  is  teaching  in  Ayden 
graded  schools.  She  Mrites  that  she  has  a 
Morking  bunch  of  camp  fire  girls  in  addition 
to    her   regular   school   activities. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Eugene  Gudger, 
recently  of  our  college  faculty,  but  noM'  con- 
nected with  the  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History,  lor  the  following  interesting 
news  items: 

Alma  Vvinslou,  '19,  taught  Latin  and 
Ancient  Uis.ory  in  the  Hertford  High 
School  last  year. 

Louise  Davis,  '19,  studied  at  Teachers' 
College,  Columlia  University,  last  year, 
taking'  conises    n  douiestic  science. 

Margaret  George,  '18,  is  in  New  York 
taking  special  training  in  community  recre- 
ational Mork  at  Columbia  University  and  the 
American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Art.  Those 
of  us  who  kuow  iier  talent  along  this  line 
expect  her  to  be  very  successful  in  her 
chosen  field. 

Louise  Goodwin,  '10,  took  her  M.  A.  de- 
gree at  Columlia  University  last  October 
and  is  now  doing  the  preliminary  work  lead- 
ing to  I'h.  D. 

Kate  liruol'S,  'IS,  is  in  government  ser- 
vice in  Washington,  M-here  she  is  an  assist- 


ant in  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service. 

Nancy  Yarbrough,  '19,  is  chief  assistant 
in  the  laboratory  of  cliirical  pathology  of 
Dr.  Harvey  P.  Barrett,  at  Charlotte.  She 
spent  some  Meeks  in  study  in  Chicago  dur- 
ing the  M-inter,  perfecting  herself  in  the 
methods  of  this  highly  technical  work. 

Margaret  Lawrence,  '20,  is  an  assistant 
in  the  Bio-Chemical  laboratory  of  the  Equit- 
able Lite  Assurance  Company  in  New  York, 
She  finds  her  Mork  most  interesting  and  con- 
genial, since  she  is  learning  something  new 
every  day. 

Isabel  Ardrey,  '20,  is  in  charge  of  the  leg- 
ume culture  laboratory  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Raleigh.  She  makes 
all  the  cultures  of  legume  bacteria  sent  out  to 
farmers  Mith  M'hich  to  soak  for  twelve  hours 
their  clover,  pea  and  alfalfa  seed  in  order  to 
inoculate  them  Mith  nitro-secreting  bacteria 
Lei  ore  sowing. 

Eliza  Collins,  '18,  has  charge  of  the  girls' 
Mork  witli  tne   Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  Akron,  Ohio. 

Edith  Haight,  '15,  is  head  of  the  Physi- 
cal Education  Department  at  Converse  Col- 
lege. 

Fannie  Atwater  Watson,  '96- '97,  of  Pris- 
tol,  Tenn.,  was  a  visitor  at  the  College  in 
the  spring.  She  expressed  great  pleasure 
in  the  development  of  the  College. 

Bessie  Jordan,  '12,  Bess.e  \Might,  '13, 
Jennie  Wright,  '15- '16,  Johnsie  Coit,  '96- '98, 
and  Willie  Lou  Jordan,  '21,  were  members 
of  a  party  attending  summer  session  at  the 
University   of   Calilornia   this   summer. 

Rebecca.  Cushing,  '19,  has  leen  lor  two 
years  principal  of  the  Fletcher  graded 
school.  She  visited  in  Seattle,  Washington, 
recently. 

Evalina  O.  Wiggins,  '08,  who  has  been 
teaching  English  in  the  high  school  at 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  visited  Miss  \\  right,  of  the 
faculty,  last  spring. 

Maiy  Hunter,  '12,  is  selling  agent  for 
the  George  Washington  Journal,  a  compil- 
ation of  Washington's  diaries  Irom  1791 
to  1799,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hoskins,  of  Summer- 
field. 

Mrs.  Bessie  Bell  Irvin,  '15- '16,  has  re- 
cently moved  to  Pedro  Miguel  in  the  Canal 
Zone. 

Meade  Seawell,  '16- 'IS,  has  written  that 
she  has  recently  given  a  lecture-recital  on 
O.  Henry  at  the  School  of  Oiatory  in  Boston, 
where  she  is  studying.  She  was  at  home 
in  Carthage  this  summer. 

Nettie  Overton,  '15- '17,  has  recently  mar- 
ried Mr.  E.  L.  Hathaway,  of  Creswell,  N.  C. 

Eoliue  Everett,  '19,  sent  to  the  ollico  re- 
cently an  attractive  program  of  an  Histor- 
ical Pageant  which  was  given  with  great 
success  during  .-Vpril  at  Jackson,  N.  C,  by 
the  schools  of  Northampton  County.  The 
title  of  the  pageant  was  "The  Spirit  and 
the  Ladder, ' '  and  Miss  Everett  was  the 
chairman  of  the  directors. 

Elizabeth  Rountree,  '18,  who  since  grad- 
uation lias  been  a  valued  assistant  to  Dr. 
C.  W.  Stiles  in  public  health  work  at  Wil- 
mington, has  resigned  to  become  secretary 
to  the  governor  of  Florida  at  Tallahassee. 

Minnie  Liftman,  "11,  who  for  a  number 
of  years  has  been  connected  with  the  pub 
lishing  firm  of  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company, 
in  New  York,  took  courses  in  Journalism  in 
Columbia    University   last    winter. 

ElUi  Graham.  '03  '04,  returned  during 
April  from  Korea  for  a  year's  furlough. 


ALUMNAE       NEWS 


Ada  Viele,  '11,  is  in  government  service 
in  Washington.  At  night  she  took  work 
to  prepare  herself  as  a  certified  public 
accountant. 

Agnes  Warren,  '14,  is  doing  splendid  work 
in  the  Woman's  Club  of  Dunn,  N.  C,  con- 
ducting   a    class    in    Citizenship. 

Belle  Mitchell  Brown,  '19,  writes  from 
Bryan,  Texas,  that  her  husband  is  in  charge 
of  the  Baptist  student  pastorate  at  the 
Texas  A.  and  M.  College. 

Mollie  Townsend,  '07-  '12,  left  in  August 
for  Kinkiang  as  superintendent  of  nurses 
in  a  hospital  of  two  hundred  beds. 

Uora  Snipes  Mozingo,  '08,  rceently  moved 
to  Dillon,  S.  C. 

Lottie  Eagle,  '99,  writes  from  Norfolk, 
Va.,  that  she  is  keeping  house  for  her  .sister 
who  is  teaching  there.  Her  address  is  921 
Westover   Avenue. 

Sallie  Rutledge,  '21,  is  laboratory  assist- 
ant in  the  Chemistry  department  this  year. 
Annie   Cummings,  '21,    and   Rosa   Oliver, 
'21,  are  assistants  in  the  library  at  the  Col- 
lege this  year. 

Nannie  May  Tilley,  '20,  visited  the  Col- 
lege at  the  opening  of  the  session.  Her 
sister,  Joyce  Tilley,  entered  this  year. 

Alleine  Hicks,  '20,  will  teach  in  Madi- 
son, N.  C,  this  winter. 

Lillie  Parrish,  '19- '20,  will  teach  music 
in  Shelby  this-  year. 

Mary  Holdford,  '20,  is  teaching  music 
in  Waco. 

The  friends  of  May  Washburn,  '19- '20, 
will  be  delighted  to  learn  of  her  rapid  im- 
provement in  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Thelma  Gibson,  '21,  is  studying  music  at 
the  Conservatory  of  Music,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Thelma  Goforth  and  Helen  Cozart,  botii 
former  members  of  the  class  of  1922,  are 
taking  a  course  in  nursing  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati. 

■Gladys  Wells,  '21,  is  studj-ing  law  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  this  year. 

Helen  Ferree,  '19-  '21,  is  teaching  in 
Troy,  N.  C,  this  year. 

Marjorie  Craig,  '19,  brought  her  sister, 
Jean,  to  the  College  this  fall. 

Nineteen  members  of  the  class  of  1919 
attended  summer  session  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity this  year. 

Adelaide  Van  Noppen  Howard,  '19,  will 
be  in  New  York  City  this  winter,  where 
Mr.  Howard  is  studying  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Millie  Pearson,  '19,  has  high  school  work 
in  Eureka,  N.  C,  this  year. 

Annie  Pruitt,  '19,  received  her  master 's 
degree  at  Chapel  Hill  this  year. 

Eoline  Everett,  '19,  is  teaching  Latin  at 
Eoanoke  Rapids. 

Ezda  Deviney,  '19,  attended  college  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  this  summer. 
She  is  teaching  at  Salem  College,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

Camille  Campbell,  '19,  will  teach  home 
economics  at  Cherryville,  N.  C. 

Elizabeth  Dorrity,  '18- '19,  is  now  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Handley,  of  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Margaret  Ramsay,  '15-  '18,  and  Laura 
Linn  Wiley,  '18,  will  be  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
this  winter. 

Kate  Hunt,  '18,  is  doing  primary  work  in 
the  Eliza  Bowman  College,  Cienfuegos, 
Cuba. 

Katie  Pridgen,  '17,  will  teach  in  Nor- 
wood this  winter. 


Mabel  Lippard,  '17,  is  teaching  in  Con- 
cord, N.  C. 

Ruth  Roth,  '17,  and  Mary  Gordon,  '18, 
were  visitors  at  the  College  during  the 
opening  days. 

Irene  Templeton,  '17,  has  returned  to  the 
College  as  assistant  in  the  mathematics  de- 
partment. 

Laura  Holt,  '17,  is  teaching  at  Smith- 
field,  N.  C. 

May  Meador,  '17,  is  at  the  College  this 
year  taking  her  master's  degree. 

Roberta  Strudwick  Glenn,  '17- '20,  and 
small  son,  Roy  Glenn,  Jr.,  expect  to  join 
Mr.  Glenn  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  very  soon. 

Fannie  Sue  Donnell,  '17- '20,  will  teach  in 
the  city  schools  of  Tarboro  this  year. 

Annie  Beam,  '16,  is  in  the  iSeneh  de- 
partment at  the  College  this  year. 

News  has  been  received  of  the  birth  of 
a  son,  Paul  J.,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Bar- 
ringer.  Mrs.  Bariinger  was  Tempe  Bod- 
die,  '16. 

The  school  edition  of  the  Eoanoke  Rapids 
Herald  carries  an  interesting  description 
of  the  new  high  school  building,  equipment 
and  course  of  study.  In  the  list  of  teach- 
ers there  are  many  names  of  alumnae.  The 
Herald  mentions  especially  the  excellent 
service  rendered  by  Mary  Bobbit  Powell, 
'16,  who  is  principal  of  the  .iunior-senior 
high  schools.  After  her  graduation,  Miss 
Powell  did  special  work  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  and  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. She  has  been  principal  of  the 
high  school  since  her  graduation. 

Eva  Lucas,  '16,  attended  the  opening  of 
College,  coming  with  four  of  the  Freshmen 
in  order  to  help  them. 

Lucile  Thomson,  of  Wilmington,  who  was 
at  the  College  during  the  year  1916-1917, 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  co-ed 
at  the  North  Carolina  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Engineering.  She  will  take  a 
course  in  electrical  engineering,  carrying 
full  work. 

Sallie  Boddie,  '1.3,  is  teaching  domestic 
science  at  Ecugemont,  N.  C. 

Julia  May  Canaday,  '15,  attended  sum- 
mer session  at  Wake  Forest  College  this 
summer.  In  describing  the  college  repre- 
sentation meeting  which  was  held  in  Memo- 
rial Hall  one  evening,  she  writes  that  "the 
dear  old  N.  C.  C.  W."  had  the  distinction 
of  being  the  only  state  institution  repre- 
sented, there  being  eight  former  students 
present. 

Ethel  Thomas,  '15,  is  secretary  at  the 
high  school  in  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

Annie  Holdford,  '14- '18,  came  to  the  Col- 
lege this  "fall  with  her  sister,  Mable,  who 
is  entering  the  Freshman  Class.  She  is 
county  supervisor  this  year  in  Wake 
County. 

Ethie  Garrett,  '14,  who  has  been  assist- 
ant librarian  at  the  College  for  the  past 
year,  is  attending  Simmons  College,  at 
Boston,  Mass.  Her  address  is  116  Hemen- 
way  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Effie  Baynes,  '14,  is  teaching  in  Salis- 
bury this  year. 

Frances  Suttle,  '99,  has  accepted  the  po- 
sition of  principal  of  the  primary  school  in 
the  Newton  city  schools. 

Announcements  have  been  received  of 
the  birth  of  a  son,  William  Henry,  on 
August  6th,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E'.  Norris, 
of  Goldsboro,  N.  C.  Mrs.  Norris  was  Ger- 
trude GrifBn,  '13. 


Hazel  Black,  'IH,  is  now  Mrs.  Norman 
I'^airior,  of  Mexico  City,  Mexico. 

Jamie  Bryan,  '12,  is  teaching  in  the  pri- 
mary grades  of  the  Asheville  city  schools*. 

Okia  Dees  Hendley,  '09,  is  now  living 
in  Yonkers,  X.  Y.  Her  street  address  is 
2G2  McLean  Ave.  Mr.  Hendley  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  George  Washington  High 
.School,  in  the  Bronx,  N.   Y.  City. 

Rena  Lassiter  Joyner,  '08,  is  now  living 
in  Williamstou,  N.  C,  where  her  husband, 
Rev.  A.  V.  Joyner,  is  pastor  of  the  Bap- 
ti.st  church. 

Dora  Snipes  Mozingo,  '08,  has  recently 
moved  to  Lake  City,  S.  C. 

Mary  Robinson,  '07,  who  has  been  an  in- 
structor in  the  department  of  biology  here 
for  several  years,  will  leave  soon  for  Anson 
County,  where  she  will  take  up  county  wel- 
fare work. 

The  Person  County  alumnae  held  theii" 
regular  summer  meeting  at  the  country 
home  of  Bessie  Daniel,  '05,  near  Roxboro. 
All  alumnae  and  former  students  were 
hostesses  to  those  students  who  were  ex- 
pecting to  attend  college  this  year  for  the 
first  time. 

Sallie  Whitaker  Wooding,  '01- '02,  visited 
the  College  recently.  She  is  living  in 
Chalk  Level,  Va. 

Evelina  Wiggins,  '98,  has  recently  been 
made  head  of  the  English  department  in 
the  Lynchburg  high  school. 

MARRIAGES 

Jenkins-Morrow.  —  Marguerite  Jenkins, 
'20,  to  Mr.  John  Charles  Morrow,  Jr.,  on 
August  3rd,  1921,  at  Siler  City,  N.  C.  Pres- 
ent address,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

Austin-Thies. — Coline  Austin,  '14,  to  Mr. 
Oscar  Julius  T'hies,  Jr.,  on  August  10th, 
1921,  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Address,  Char- 
lotte, N.  C. 

Williams-Huggins.  —  Gurtha  Williams, 
'17- '20,  to  Mr.  Jas.  M.  Huggins,  on  August 
6th,  1921,  at  Lexington,  N.  C.  Address, 
Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C. 

Howell-Snell. — Emma  Louise  Howell,  '17, 
to  Mr.  Chester  DeForest  Snell,  on  August 
19,  1921,  at  Tarboro,  N.  C.  Address, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Lineberger-Richardson.  —  Marie  Line- 
berger,  '18,  to  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Richardson,  Jr., 
on  September  9th,  at  Shelby,  N.  C. 

White-Byrd.— Ruth  White,  '18,  to  Algye 
G.  Byrd,  of  Smithfield,  N.  C,  on  Septem- 
ber 9th,  1921,  at  Stovall,  N.  C. 

Brown-Stewart. — Leafy  Brown,  '17,  to 
Rev.  Elliott  R.  Stewart,  of  Newton,  N.  C, 
on  September  17,  1921. 

Burch-Hall.— Cordie  Burch,  '18- '19,  to 
Mr.  J.  Vincent  Hall,  of  Marble,  N.  C,  on 
September  13,  1921. 

Rodwell-Walters. — Virginia  Rodwell,  '17, 
to  Rev.  Thos.  E.  Walters,  on  September  7th, 
1921,  at  Macon,  N.  C. 

Kilpatrick-Kornegay. — Henrietta  Korne- 
gay,  '18- '20,  to  Mr.  Wm.  Kilpatrick,  in 
June. 

Farmer-Thrasher. — Lydia  Farmer,  '20,  to 
Wm.  E.  Thrasher,  on  September  29,  1921,  at 
Wilson,  N.  C. 

Keruodle-McDonald.  —  Euth  Ashmore 
Kernodle,  '17,  to  Mr.  Eonald  L.  McDonald, 
on  Wednesday,  October  5th,  1921,  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Gordon-Secrest. — Mary  Gordon,  '18,  to 
Mr.   Vann   Vanderlyn   Secrest,   on   October 

22nd,  at  Monroe,  N.  C 
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The  North  Carolina  College  for  Women  I 


Culture      Scholarship      Service      Self- Support 

offers  to  Women  a  Liberal  Education,  Equipment  for  Womanly  Service, 
Professional  Training  for  Remunerative  Employment 


Three  well-planned  courses  leading  to  degrees  in  Arts, 
Seieiice  and  Music. 

Special  courses  in  Education;  in  Domestic  Science, 
Household  Art  and  Economics;  in  Music;  and  in  the 
Commercial  Branches. 

Teachers  and  Graduates  of  other  colleges  provided  for 
in  both  regular  and  special  courses. 


Equipment  modern,  including  furnished  dormitories, 
library,  laboratories,  literary  society  halls,  gymnasium, 
music  rooms,  teachers'  training  school,  infirmary,  mode! 
laundry,  central  heating  plant,  and  open  air  recreation 
grounds. 

Dormitories  furnished  bj-  the  State.  Board  at  actual 
cost.  E.xpenses — board,  laundry,  tuition — |.:i0.i.00  a  year. 
Tuition  free  to  those  who  pledge  themselves  to  become 
teachers. 


Fall  Term  Opens  in  September 


Summer  Term  Begins  in  June 


For  catalogue  and  other  information,  address 

JULIUS  L  FOUST,  President,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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DICK'S  LAUNDRY  CO. 


All  kinds  of  garments,  furs  and  house- 
hold draperies  cleaned.     Prompt  and 
efficient  service   and   moderate 
charges.      Parcel  post  pack° 
ages    receive    prompt 
attention. 


DICK'S  LAUNDRY  CO. 

1 1 1  West  Market  Street 
GREENSBORO,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

CONFIDENCE 


For  twelve  years  the  name  "  Dul)S()n-Sins" 
on  Boots  and  Slippers  has  meant  the  best 
Footwt^ar. 

Each  season  we  create  New  Fashions  and 
.  today  we  have  one  of  the  best  equipped 

.     shoe  stores  in  the  South. 

You  will  find  here  Footwear  of  unusual 
beauty  and  tested  worth. 

'Your  patronage  is  appreciated. 


SHOES HOSI ERY  TOO* 

GREENSBORO      WINSTON-SALEM,  N.Cj 


JOS.  J.  STONE  &  CO. 
printers 
Binders 

Greensboro.    N    C. 


WE  AkE  SPECIALISTS 

in  caring  for  the  accounts 

of  women 

Consult  us  at  any  time  about 

Savings  or  Investments 

ATLANTIC  mi  AND  TRUST  CO. 

(ireensboro,  N.  C. 
Capital       =     =     .     -        $1,000,000.00 
Surplus  and  Profits     -       360,000.00 


IVIessage  to  the  i^lumnae 

Tlie  Kllis  Sloiie  store  i.s  no  farllier  from  vour  liome 
tliall  tile  nearest  mail  box. 

You  can  SHOP  BY  MAIL  with  us  with  the  absolute 
assurance  that  y.u  will  always  get  the 

BEST  OBTAINABLE  MERCHANDISE 
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ELLIS,  STOfME  &  C01VIPA.MY 

The  Sl...c  of  Oo.nli.v  Gre,-„,bo.o.  N.  C. 

A„oih..  Jioroal   Du,  h,m 


Wrist   "Watches,    Diamonds 
and  Silver 

PROMPT  ATTENTION  TO  MAIL  ORDERS 

SCHIFFMAN  JEWELRY  COMPANY 
ODELL'S,  Incorporated 

Alhletic  Goods,  Sirenlers,  Cameras,  and 

Pholographic  Supplies 

QREENSBORO.  N.  C. 

Special  alteniion  will  be  given  mail  orders 
for  Cliriihnas  Cards  and  Books. 

Wills  Book  and  Stationery  Co. 

Greensboro.  X.  C. 

W.  Perry  Rt.ve..  M.  D.  Ch.rle.  R.  Rrjvc.  M    D. 

DRS.  REAVES  &  REAVES 

EYE.  EAR.  NOSE  AND  THROAT 

OFFICF  AND   INFIRMARY 

REAVES  BUILDING 

■PHONE  30 

The  Greensboro  National  Bank 

OF  QREENSBORO,  N    C. 

Solicits  your  account,  no  matter  how  small 

or  how  lart;e.     Glad  to  give  you  any 

banking  accommodation  in  our 

power. 
Corner  Eltn  and  Washlni^ton  Stre^t^ 


